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This article starts from the hypothesis that religious experience brings a genuine 
apprehension of reality in a way not otherwise provided. The critical question is to 
ascertain just what the contribution of religious intuition is to a total philosophy. 
The important place of the sense of illumination in the great prophets and leaders of 
Christianity is noted. Its practical value is unquestionable. The validity of intuition 
is discussed, first with reference to the consciousness of self as real, and secondly in the 
experience of value-judgments. Intuitions help to complete a coherent body of 
beliefs. 


It may facilitate the discussion of our theme if I begin by 
indicating what is the present situation of thought, as I under- 
stand it, in respect to the cognitive aspects of religion. Aside 
from the authority view, which does not admit the right of 
philosophizing at all except as it undertakes to guarantee 
established authority, there are, I think, four fairly definite 
views of the matter which prevail in the field of religious 
thought. 

First, there is the view of the idealistic philosophy. This 
view regards knowledge in the religious field as something 
wholly derivable from the nature of knowledge in general. 
Study the nature of the knowing process as such, this view 
says, and you will find God. You may even find the laws 
governing the development of all religious experience, as Hegel 
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thought. Or you may find the essentials of the Christian way 
of salvation, as Royce taught when he derived the doctrine 
of the Beloved Community from the triadic process of perceiv- 
ing, conceiving, and interpreting, of which he found knowledge 
toconsist. This view, then, does not find in religious experience 
a really independent source of knowledge, which we can ignore 
only at the risk of being left with a world-view that is needlessly 
curtailed and confused. But on the other hand, it claims to 
buttress religious certainty with a far stronger certainty from 
the non-religious realm. 

Secondly, there is the view of the postulate philosophy. 
It might, of course, be called the Ritschlian view, except that 
Ritschl himself is not its most characteristic embodiment. We 
have to look for it, rather, among those Ritschlians who sought 
to rectify Ritschl’s teaching by purging it of its Lotzean ele- 
ments and making it consistently Kantian. But we find it also 
outside the definitely Ritschlian group, for example, in the 
fideo-symbolism of Auguste Sabatier and Ménégoz, and in the 
Religions philosophie of the Dutch philosopher, Rauwenhoff. 
This view rests upon the doctrine of phenomenalism. Knowl- 
edge in the full sense of the term is limited to phenomena and 
has nothing really ontological about it. Neither in the realm 
of physical nature nor in the realm of mind can we know 
reality as such. Still, behind the screen of our phenomenal 
knowledge the ontological realm remains, and about this realm 
our moral and religious nature is free to make postulates. If 
these postulates are regulated by the moral categories, they 
acquire a rational standing as things that we have a right to 
believe. Thus, in the view of the postulate philosophy, our 
moral and religious experience together have an independent 
status alongside the system of organized knowledge, which 
ought to be recognized by all who are trying to form a world- 
view. But this independent status for moral and religious 
experience is acquired at the price of its being excluded from 


the realm of genuine knowledge. 
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In one important respect, however, this view of religious 
experience claims for it a superior status in regard to knowledge. 
Religious experience can be the source of value-judgments 
which make possible a more adequate understanding of the 
nature and meaning of man’s inner life than a strictly scientific, 
psychological account of that inner life could be—more ade- 
quate, that is, from the standpoint of solving man’s actual 
spiritual problems. But after all, these value-judgments, 
according to this philosophy, cannot transcend the phenomenal 
realm and give access to the ontological, except by the method 
of postulation already indicated. 

Thirdly, there is the view of the immanence theology. 
This view has never admitted that the ontological realm was 
incapable of being genuinely known, as has the postulate 
philosophy. And at the same time it has not relied, for the 
knowing of that realm, primarily on the epistemological argu- 
ments of idealism. Its main procedure has been, under the 
pressure of advancing scientific knowledge, to transmute the idea 
of a Divine First Cause into that of a Divine World-Ground. 
Scientific knowledge, it holds, studies processes as exactly as 
possible, but the knowing to which this study leads is inherently 
a relative matter, and always leaves open the question as to 
the absolute Ground of the relations. Now, according to the 
immanence theology, the character of this absolute Ground 1s 
known in religious experience. A presupposition is involved 
here, the establishing of which is left to philosophy—the pre- 
supposition, namely, that the absolute Ground must be of the 
nature of spirit. Even so, however, the way in which religious 
experience has availed to give knowledge of this absolute 
Ground has been left vague and undefined. The strength of 
the position seems largely to have been derived from showing 
the unsatisfactoriness of agnosticism. If the view that the 
absolute Ground is Unknowable is unsatisfactory and even 
contradictory, then the religious consciousness has seemed to 
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has already vindicated in the abstract—the reality of the 
absolute Ground. 

Finally, there is the view of naturalistic humanism. This 
view recognizes the immense importance of religion in human 
life and seeks to interpret it so that it will have a large positive 
and permanent value. But since this view gets its cosmology 
by adding together the various physical sciences, and then 
adding on the human sciences, and finds no inevitable specu- 
lative problems involved in these various addings, it sets aside 
altogether the notion that the ideas and experiences of religion 
mav possibly contribute to our knowledge of the universe or 
the deeper nature of reality. Accordingly, what the ideas and 
experiences of religion enable us to know are psvchological 
and socia) processes and values. The naturalistic humanist 
must admit, to be sure, that the ideas and experiences of religion 
have almost universally intended to tell us something about re- 
ality and the cosmos, but from this rdle they now have been 
completely displaced by the physical and human sciences. 
Hence those who have the interests of religion at heart will 
seek to confine the meaning of its ideas and experiences wholly 
to the field of psychological and social processes and values. 
To avoid a too violent break, this view permits the retention 
of the old terms, which had the interpretation of reality and 
the cosmos as a part of their meaning, but it requires that they 
be regarded purely as symbols, which denote human processes 
and ideals exclusively. 

Broadly speaking, then, these four views as to the cognitive 
side of religion may be said to hold the field today, and the 
recognition of them serves to define, in a comprehensive way, 
the scope of our problem. Now, the conception of the matter 
which I wish to present involves the hypothesis that the views 
which make religious experience an important and irreplaceable 
way of apprehending the deeper nature of things and of man’s 
relation to them—namely, the second and third—are nearer 
to the truth than the other two. Into the inherent limitations 
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of those other two views we have no time to enter. To do so 
with regard to the idealistic argument from the nature of 
knowledge would be largely threshing over old straw. ‘To do 
so with regard to the view of naturalistic humanism ts one of 
the most important tasks of the philosophy of religion today. 
But keeping to the hypothesis that the views which appeal to 
religious experience as an independent way of apprehending 
reality are more adequate than the other, what 1 wish first to 
urge is that, without reconstruction, these views are seriously 
handicapped for their task. 

The difficulty is that both the view of the postulate philos- 
ophy and that of the immanence theology are based mainly 
on phenomenalism and derive their strength trom transcending 
agnosticism. But phenomenalism and agnosticism seem to be 
pretty nearly extinct among philosophic thinkers at the present 
time—at least in England and America. No doubt with many 
special scientists today agnosticism is still a favorite attitude 
with respect to things theological or metaphysical. But our 
philosophers are all gnostics rather than agnostics. That is, 
they all hold that, at least with respect to important sections 
of reality, we can know things as they are. Idealists, monistic 
or personal; realists, new, naive, or critical; pragmatists, su- 
pernaturalistic or naturalistic; naturalists, mechanistic or pan- 
psychic; evolutionists, mechanistic or creative—al) are onto- 
logical rather than phenomenological in their teachings. 





The result for. the postulate philosophy is that there is no 
marked off realm into which postulates on the basis of morals 
and religion can be projected. The maker of postulates on 
the moral and religious basis has now to recognize that his pos- 
tulates need to be about realities otherwise known. Hence he 
needs to consider what connection there may be between what 
he postulates with respect to these realities and what is known 
about them in non-religious ways. Or if, as a pluralist, he 
simply postulates additional realities, he must admit that 
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than his own. But such was not the case when the validity 
of phenomenalism was widely accepted. 

The result for the immanence theology is that, with respect 
to its central doctrine of an absolute Ground underlying the 
relative processes known by science, there are many competing 
interpretations, and not simply one or two rivals of the religious 
view, such as agnosticism and materialism. Especially in 
view of the revival of pluralism, the immanence theology 
cannot so readily assume that there is a single world-Ground, 
which is either unknowable or else is knowable as a spiritual 
reality. There is need, then, from the standpoint of the 
immanence theology, of some more definite understanding of 
the contribution that religious experience is able to make 
toward interpreting the underlying and unifying aspects of 
the world. 

And now, after this too long résumé of the present situation 
with respect to our problem, I can state the central thesis, 
as I conceive it, for this discussion. It is that religious experi- 
ence affords us intuitions of truth and of reality, which are im por- 
tant and irreplaceable contributions to the philosophic inter preta- 
tion of reality and life as a whole. Yn other words, religious 
experience does not result in postulates projected into the 
universe because we cannot know it, but it yields intuitions 
by the aid of which the universe may be genuinely known. 
And again, when we seek to know the underlying grounds of 
certain natural processes, religion may be of great value, 
because a part of its essential functions is the grasping of such 


underlying grounds in intuition. 


I 


The testing of any such thesis must be based first of all 
upon the facts. How far is intuition actually present in the 
experience of religion? And if present to any important 
degree, what kind of a place does it occupy ? 

There are two aspects of religious experience in its fully 


developed forms which are pretty generally recognized as 
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fundamental, namely, salvation and inspiration. This means 
that, if religious experience is vital at all, it is recuperating, 
healing, reconciling, unifying, liberating in its effect upon the 
person who has it; and it means also that such experience is 
kindling and elevating, bringing enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of the good, heightening and sustaining moral energy. 

But there is a third aspect of religious experience which 
has no such uniformly recognized status as salvation and 
inspiration, but which may perchance be equally fundamental. 
This third aspect is illumination, This aspect, it is true, 
gains universal recognition so far as the prophets and founders 
of religion are concerned. I[llumination from the divine side 
and vision from the human side are, as all doubtless would 
agree, parts of the prophet’s experience as he himself under- 
stands it. And it may be generally admitted also that, in the 
case of men of genius like the prophets, this element of experi- 
ence is somehow normal and inevitable. But aside from such 
outstanding exceptions, theology has been inclined to limit 
the phenomenon of illumination to the cult of mysticism. 
In other words it has not seen in illumination a generic, or 
even a widespread, trait of religious experience. 

Now, the experience of illumination, which is felt to have 
its source in God, has as its counterpart the human attitude 
of intuition or vision, just as the counterpart of salvation is 
trust or surrender, and that of inspiration is fidelity. A 
certain place, then, among the phenomena of religious expert- 
ence, intuition, as the counterpart of iumination, admittedly 
has. But is its place so exceptional that in the case of most 
religious persons the other two phases of religious experience, 
salvation and mora) energizing, come to pass without it ? 

Let us consider for a moment the relation of the prophet 
to the movements that flow from him. The prophet himself, 
obviously, is not the philosopher or theologian. He is neither 
elaborating a tradition, nor speculating, nor building a system. 
His great, far-reaching convictions of truth can hardly have 
been gained in another than intuitive way. But what of his 
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disciples and followers? Do they take their truth from him 
entirely at second hand, or have they gained from him some 
capacity for fresh intuition of truth? In the Christian move- 
ment the latter seems emphatically to have been the case. 
The Spirit was in the early Christians, not only giving joyous 
assurance of salvation and new moral energy but also as a 
power of discernment. The Spirit not only bore witness to 
the truth, but it was felt to be, especially under the interpreta- 
tion of Paul, a source of free and independent apprehension of 
truth. This means that fresh intuition of the realities of 
religion was a vital part of the early Christian experience. 
And this is precisely the result that the work of Jesus was 
adapted to produce. He appealed to nothing else but direct 
insight, and he made no provision for substituting any other 
kind of appeal later. 

Now, what is true of the early Christian movement is true, 
I believe, of the influence of the Old Testament prophets. 
One of the greatest achievements of Old Testament criticism 
is the discovery of how late the spirit of prophecy survived 
in Judaism. In diverse forms and in the face of adverse 
political and social conditions, the prophetic capacity for the 
intuitive apprehension of truth was kept alive till the Prophet 
of Nazarethcame. If this be not so, that which is most essential 
to a historical understanding of the Prophet of Nazareth is 
lacking. 

But broadly speaking, the like is true of all the movements 
that have sprung from the prophetic leaders in all religions. 
This is proved by the fact that all these movements tend to 
get out of hand, through their very excess of independent 
intuition and creative energy, and that it is only after such a 
period that tradition and authority begin to assert themselves 
strongly. For, undoubtedly, the element of independent 
intuition in religion has its dangers as well as its value. And 
the measure of any great religion may well be found in the kind 
of balance which it strikes between the claims of its character- 


istic tradition and its capacities for fresh insight. The Gospel 
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of John, for example, is an impressive instance of the wise 
balance of these two factors which Christianity was early able 
to make, though not able steadily to preserve. ‘There is, then, 
sufficient reason for recognizing intuition as a_ prevailing 
characteristic of all great religions during their early periods 
of rapid growth. 

But after theologies have developed and ecclesiastical 
authorities have established themselves, these elements of 
illumination and intuition tend to become obscured, so that 
it is possible to regard them as not being abiding characteristics 
of religious experience. However, do the theologies and the 
institutions of religion efiectually displace intuition and 
illumination 2? And when they apparently do so, do not the 
capacities of religion to bring salvation and moral inspiration 
decline? And further, in proportion as intuition and i)lumi- 
nation become suppressed, do not they tend to reassert them- 
selves, sometimes in one-sided and extreme ways, thereby 
proving that they are vital constituents of religion as a whole ? 

The most obvious evidence that such is the case, so far 
as our own religion is concerned, is the part that mysticism 
has played in the history of Christianity. In Christianity 
mysticism has been a persistently recurring phenomenon. 
It appears, of course, in the early church in the consciousness 
of the Spirit as a present power in the believer, to which we 
already have alluded. It continues, evidently, for at least so 
long as the function of prophecy is recomlacd and valued. 
It reappears in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite and 
their influence. We are apt to say: Here is something foreign 
to Christianity introduced from neo-Platonism. But we also 
should ask: Why were these neo-Platonic ideas welcomed 
just as Carlyle asks concerning Mohammed, when it is said 
that his power consisted in the sword, ‘Where did he get the 
sword ?” 

In the medieval period, mysticism must be reckoned with 
scholasticism as one of the two great modes in which Christi- 
It is, moreover, a very varied phenom- 
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enon. It is embodied in pantheistic mystics like Scotus 
Erigena, and in orthodox mystics like Bernard of Clairvaux; 
in practical mystics like St. Francis and speculative mystics 
like Eckhart; in intellectual mystics like Aquinas and anti- 
rational mystics like Ruysbroeck. 

But medieval mysticism also flows on into the Reformation 
and the counter-Reformation. Concerning the Reformation 
in this respect let me quote from Windelband: 

Luther’s work of liberation owed its origin and its success not least 
to mysticism—not indeed to that sublime, spiritualized form of viewing 
the world to which the genius of Master Eckhart had given expression, 
but to the movement of deepest piety which, as “ practical mysticism,” 
had spread from the Rhine in the “League of the Friends of God,” and 
in the ‘‘ Brothers of the Common Life.” For this mysticism, the disposi- 
tion, purity of heart, and the imitation of Christ were the sole content of 
religion: assent to dogmas, the external works of holiness, the whole 
worldly organization of church life, appeared to be matters of indifference 
and even hindrances: the believing soul demands only the freedom of 
its own religious life—a demand that transcends all these outer works. 


This was the inner source of the Reformation. 


But the counter-Reformation, as a part of its effort to make 
an effective stand against Protestantism, developed its own 
type of mysticism, as is seen in the quietists. 

But, again, in the post-Reformation period, mysticism 
continues to reassert itself. We see it in the form of pietism 
reacting against the ultra-confessionalism of the Lutheran 
churches. We see it in George Fox and the Society of Friends 
protesting against the deadness and formalism of the religion 
of their time in the name of the Inner Light. We see it in 
such a personality as that of William Law rising up to resist 
rationalism and worldliness. And the influence of William 
Law and of Moravian pietism were powerful in producing the 
evangelical revival in the Wesleyan movement. 

Now this persistently recurring mysticism has various 
aspects and interests, but in its cognitive aspect it is always an 


* History of Philosophy, p. 365. 
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experience of intuition and illumination. However we may 
interpret the matter for him, the mystic himself has the con- 
sciousness of immediate apprehension of truth and reality. 
Thus from the phenomenological standpoint, certainly intuition 
and illumination are seen to be among the characteristic data 
of religious experience. 

Nor should we prejudge the question of the worth of these 
experiences as knowledge by classifying mysticism in wholesale 
fashion as an aberration and as fatally tending to the pathologi- 
cal. Pathological phenomena are frequent enough in mysti- 
cism, and where we have a highly developed cult of mysticism, 
that is, where mystical experience is made an all-controlling 
end-in-itself, we doubtless have an aberration from sound and 
fruitful religion. But we have seen that the tendency of 
mysticism to become a cult develops over against an equally 
exaggerated emphasis upon creeds, confessions, and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, or upon mere rationalism, or over against a too 
tolerant acceptance of worldly culture. It would seem, then, 
that, so far from being inherently pathological, mysticism 
represents elements in religion which cannot be permanently 
stifled without extinguishing religion itself. And among such 
elements intuition justly claims a foremost place. 

We have taken the early, prophetic phases of religion and 
mysticism as a recurrent phenomenon in Christianity, as our 
chief evidence that intuition is a fundamental characteristic 
of religious experience. But by rights we should go farther 
and ask whether intuition is not present by implication in 
many of the more theologically developed forms of religion. 
This, I believe, could be shown to be true to a noteworthy 
degree. In such a highly integrated conception of faith as we 
find in Paul. for example, the intuitive element seems unmistak- 
able. Faith with Paul is not simply, as with the author of 
Hebrews, “the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen.” It is a living communion with Christ as an 
indwelling divine Spirit whereby he has the mind of Christ and 
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gains freedom in respect to the apprehension of truth as well 
as in moral action. 

Again with Augustine, who has always been a fountain head 
for theology both with Catholicism and with Protestantism, 
direct vision of things divine was central. This was true, not 
only in his own experience, but also, by reason of his neo- 
Platonism and his doctrine of divine grace, in his theological 
interpretation of religious experience. Says Windelband: 
“The knowledge of the intelligible world is for Augustine also, 
essentially, illumination, revelation.”* The Reformers, too, 
when they began to realize that they must rebuild the structure 
of theology, coupled with the authority of the Bible, as Auguste 
Sabatier showed, an appeal to experience and to the testimonium 
Spiritus sancti which, so far forth, involves a recognition of an 
intuitive element in religion. So likewise, modern theology 
begins in Schleiermacher with an interpretation of the Christian 
faith which rests back on intuition. The ‘‘ Christian conscious- 
ness”? of Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, while a specialized 
historical form of piety, rests back on the Anschauung und 
Geftihl des Universums which his Discourses declare to be that 
in which piety itself consists. Still further, in the teaching of 
Coleridge, which so influenced theology in England and America, 
and in New England transcendentalism, intuition had a place 
of central importance. 

We cannot go farther than thus to indicate some of the 
historical reasons for recognizing that intuition is present, 
explicitly or by implication, in some of the more complex and 
highly integrated phases of the religious life, such as faith, 
revelation, the religious consciousness, or knowing through the 
heart or in personal experience. For further reinforcement of 
this point we must depend on what remains to be said upon the 
validity of religious intuition. But in the threefold appeal that 
has been made—to the prophetic phases of religion, to the 
recurrent mysticism of Christianity, and to the elements 
implied in vital religious belief—sufficient reason would 


TOD, cit., p. 281. 
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seem to have been furnished for recognizing intuition as a 
fundamental characteristic of religious experience, co-ordinate 
with salvation and moral inspiration. If this view be true, 
we might expect that, when intuition is suppressed, salvation 
would tend to become formalized and inspiration would decline 
to routine fidelity. And this is what the dialectic of history 
appears to prove. But such being the case, the fact should 
be borne in mind by theology no less distinctly than the 
corresponding fact that, when theelements of intuition and vision 
in religion are unregulated by reason or tradition or social 
interests, the well-known dangers of mysticism will result. 


Il 

If intuition is a fundamental characteristic of religious 
experience in its more vital forms it presumably is valuable, 
but the question still remains, is it valid? That is, does it 
give us what it purports to give—a knowledge of reality ? 
Conceivably, intuition might be valuable without being valid 
as knowledge. At least, the naturalistic humanist would seem 
bound to think so, if he recognized intuition as being an impor- 
tant phenomenon in religion at all. He might say that it was 
valuable for building moral sentiment or making social adjust- 
ments, but he could hardly find it valid as a knowing of reality. 
But its value is much less ambiguous if it can be found to be 
valid. This then is the interpretation that we should test 
first. Does religious intuition give us what it purports to 
give—a valid knowing of reality ? 

We began by pointing out that the postulate philosophy 
and the immanence theology had the advantage, as compared 
with idealism and naturalistic humanism, of giving religious 
experience an independent status, with a contribution of its 
own to offer toward the making up of a world-view. But we 
also noted that they were conditioned on phenomenalism, 
and that phenomenalism has lost its force as a presupposition 
for the interpretation of the moral and religious life. 
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With respect to the postulate philosophy, however, it must 
be admitted that it has had the support of at least one pre- 
eminent philosopher who was not a phenomenalist, namely, 
William James. Undoubtedly James’s emphasis on the will 
to believe, over beliefs, and postulates has done much to rein- 
force the postulate philosophy and its influence on liberal 
theology. But James in his Varieties of Religious Experience 
accepted as valid the testimony of faith, prayer, and mysticism 
to a “More,” beyond our conscious and known selves, from 
which saving experiences come. And in his Pluralrstic Universe 
he stretched out cordial hands of welcome to Bergson, accepting 
from his philosophy precisely those elements that are condi- 
tioned on intuition. Here then is a line of development 
beyond phenomenalism, which may be of service in reconstruct- 
ing the postulate philosophy and the immanence theology. 

Certainly one should not seek to evaluate the principle of 
intuition without making use of the interpretation of that 
principle by Bergson, the philosopher who today gives it the 
largest place in his thinking, Bergson in his well-known 
definition says: “By intuition is meant the kind of intellectual 
sympathy by which one places oneself within an object in order 
to coincide with what is unique in it and consequently inexpress- 
ible.”* And by intuition he holds that we get beyond symbols 
to absolute reals. Thus we get the actual self, real time, other 
selves, real individuals in the evolutionary process, the new and 
creative in that process, and the ultimate cosmic principle. 

But Bergson’s conception of intuition has already had to 
run the gauntlet of criticism, and of some of these criticisms 
we should take account at once, for they may serve, not to 
abolish his conception, but to correct and supplement it. 
The most evident of these criticisms is that Bergson’s conception 
involves a too radical opposition between intuition and intelli- 
gence. If intelligencehas been an instrument of practical utility 
in the struggle for existence, as Bergson says, so has intuition, 
and whatever handicap that may involve belongs to both. 


1 Ixtroduction to Metaphysics, p. 7. 
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Again, if there be such a sharp opposition between intuition 
and intelligence, why is Bergson so insistent that intuition 
needs all the attainable results of intelligence to which to apply 
itself? And, more simply, if intuition can know real wholes, 
why should not analysis know rea) parts ? 

But with reference to the meaning of intuition itself, as 
Bergson uses the term, questions must be raised. Is intuition 
precisely the same thing when applied to one’s own self, and 
to other selves, and to long lines of evolution or the cosmos as a 
whole? Questions like these are raised by HOfiding in his 
critique of Bergson’s idea of intuition, and he points out that 
Bergson does not sufficiently distinguish between the intuition 
which is the first result of all psychical activity and the intuition 
which is “the summit and conclusion of the work of thought.” 
The first, exemplified in sensation, memory, imagination, 
H6fiding calls ‘‘concrete intuition.’”’* The second, illustrated 
by the comprehensive glance by which a thought-totality is 
grasped, he calls “synthetic intuition.” Similarly W. R. 
Sorley, in conjunction with a criticism of Bergson, emphasizes 
the importance of recognizing “the immediate knowledge which 
we have in sense-perception and in the consciousness of our 
own inner life,”? and also the “synoptic views of reality,” 
as he prefers to cal] them, by which we get wholes like one’s 
seli, or other selves, or a world-view. ‘These synoptic views, 
he says, ‘possess the wholeness of immediate intuition.’” 

Now let us accept the positive correlation of intuition and 
intelligence as a needed correction of Bergson’s idea of intuition, 
and the distinction between perceptive intuition and synthetic 
intuition as a needed elaboration of that idea, and see what 
results for our problem. Let us test the matter first in a field 
that is not specifically religious, though one with which religion 
is always vitally concerned—the field of the knowledge of selves. 

I would urge, then, that intuition, perceptive and synthetic, 
is valid because it makes possible a genuine knowledge of 

* Modern Philosophers, pp. 254-58. 


2 Moral Values and the Idea of God, pp. 260-70. 
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personal selves as metaphysically real and opens the way to the 
rediscovery of the soul. If we grant the validity of the percep- 
tive intuition, we are able to find a unique principle of unity 
in the phenomena of personal life. And having gained such a 
principle of unity in personal consciousness, we may proceed 
to psychological analysis without losing the distinctive character 
of that with which our analysis starts out. Intuition gives us 
the advantage in understanding the self that possession of the 
seed of a plant gives us in understanding the plant. It gives us 
a living principle that can react to environment in characteristic 
ways and become something beautiful and fruitful. But if, 
in addition, we grant the cognitive significance of the synthetic 
intuition, based on the intuition of perception, the way is open 
to understanding a personality as a whole in its individual 
quality. Assuredly, the more that is known of psychological 
processes and biographical facts in a given instance, the more 
accurate the synthetic intuition is likely to be. But without 
the intuitive synthesis the concrete individual, as he is for him- 
self and as he acts in society, can hardly be said to be really 
known. 

But when, by the aid of intuition, the self is thus known in 
its unity, there is no need of regarding it any longer as a phe- 
nomenon of something unknowable or as an epiphenomenon of 
the brain. Rather it presents itself as something meta- 
physically real, and we are put upon the way to the rediscovery 
of the soul. It was Kant’s denial that the inner sense could 
afford an intuition of the soul, which completed the case for 
phenomenalism. If not here, then nowhere could reality be 
known as it is in itself. But no sooner had Kant exorcized 
the ego as a knowable soul from his system, and swept and 
garnished the place which it had occupied, than five other 
egos returned to’the place left empty. For Kant tells us of 
the empirical ego, bound by the chains of causation; and of the 
ego as the transcendental unity of apperception, which is 
neither cause nor effect, neither substance nor attribute, but 


only a logical point of reference; and of the ego as a thing-in- 
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itself, unknowable; and of the ego as a transcendental ideal, 
the goal of knowledge; and of the moral ego, which posits its 
own freedom. This is a real bedevilment of the situation. 
But if you recognize the inner sense as affording intuitions of 
reality, you have once more a single self restored to sanity, 
a rational soul. 

But again, the validity of intuition in its two aspects is 
shown by the fact that by recognizing intuition as cognitive 
we can solve the problem of the relation of judgments of value 
in religion to judgments of existence. The Ritschlian teaching 
that religious knowledge moved wholly in the realm of value- 
judgments has been illuminating and yet ambiguous. It has 
been illuminating because it has served to bring out the practi- 
cal, functional, and ethical aspects of religion. It has been 
ambiguous because it has left doubtful what was meant as 
to the relation between value-judgments and judgments of 
existence. There are three different meanings of the notion 
value-judgment which should be kept distinct, but they have 
not always been so kept. First, a value-judgment may be a 
definition of value in the abstract; second, it may express an 
experience of making values real—bringing them into existence; 
third, it may express an experience of discovering values to be 
already existent. Now the value-judgment as applied by the 
Ritschlians to the interpretation of Christian experience 
involves all three of these meanings. But logically if, as so 
many Ritschlians have done, one confines all judgments of 
existence to the field of phenomena as controlled by mechanical 
causation, there never can be value-judgments of the second 
and third kind as applied to religious matters. The human 
soul experiencing redemption by the power of God, and being 
set free by him to work for the Kingdom of God, and being 
made a member of a community of free beings which is devoted 
to that same end—these great conceptions of the Ritschlian 
interpretation of Christian experience are all incomprehensible 
on the basis of a doctrine of value-judgments that is coupled 
with phenomenalism. For they all imply that values are effica- 
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cious in the cosmos and in human life, and can be made increas- 
ingly so. But the judgments of existence that phenomenalism 
can recognize do not permit values thus to be efficacious in 
existence. 

But when we recognize intuitions, perceptive and synthetic, 
as cognitive then we can understand the value-experience as a 
discovery of reality, or a making of reality, or both. A religious 
experience that is intuitively apprehended as both objective 
in source and good in quality can be accepted as having a 
prima facie claim to acceptance in both aspects equally, that is, 
both as good, and as coming from an objective source which 
makes for good. But if at the same time this perceptive 
intuition becomes the clue for a synthetic intuition of a compre- 
hensive process or for one yielding a world-view, then both the 
objectivity and the moral worth of the religious experience 
are strengthened. For synthesis is one of the marks of 
objectivity. 

This interpretation of religious value-judgments as involving 
intuitions of existence is different from the position to which 
some of the Ritschlians came, in order to defend themselves 
against the charge of offering only a religious positivism— 
namely, the position that judgments of existence may be based 
on judgments of value. For such judgments of existence are 
only postulates once more. But there are elements in Ritschl’s 
own doctrine which pave the way for the interpretation which 
we have just given. Ritschl put the Lotzean theory of knowl- 
edge above the Kantian—indeed, his notion of the value- 
judgment is derived from Lotze—and in accord with Lotzean 
ideas he describes the soul as feeling and remembering its own 
abiding unity, as the cause, under stimulus, of its own experi- 
ences and as conscious of being an end-in-itself. And he 
insists that all philosophic world-views have a religious quality 
in that the “‘affirmation of a supreme law of existence 
is a departure from the strict application of the philosophical 
method, and betrays itself as being quite as much an object of 


the intuitive imagination, as God and the world are for religious 
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thought.”* It would have been a gain if some disciples of 
Ritschl had undertaken to make him consistently Lotzean, 
as others sought to make him consistently Kantian. But 
whatever the outcome of such an enterprise might have been, 
it seems clear that a theory of intuition is needed to free the 
doctrine of religious value-judgments from entangling alliance 
with phenomenalism and make it adequate to the inherent 
meanings of religion. 

The category of intuition would seem to have been suffi- 
ciently deduced or justified if it makes possible the rediscovery 
of the soul and affords a solution of the problem of judgments of 
value and judgments of existence in religion. But there is an 
added aspect of this question of the validity of religious intui- 
tion which remains to be pointed out briefly. This can best 
be done in anticipation of an objection. It may be objected 
that intuition as it has been treated here is neither the self- 
sufficient intuition of many of the mystics which turns its 
back on reason nor the intuition of the axiomatic sort, which 
supplies us with something absolutely self-evidencing and 
infallible; but rather that it is simply a function in experience 
which contributes to knowledge. And if such be the case, does 
it not acquire a hypothetical character on account of which 
it after all cannot really be distinguished from the postulate ? 

A hypothetical quality does indeed attach to intuition as 
here interpreted. But between the intuition as here under- 
stood and the postulate there is all the difference that there is, 
in the doctrine of physical things, between the eject and the 
percept. The notion of ejects takes the subjectivity of our 
physical experience for granted and devises a scheme to account 
for its seeming objectivity. The notion of percepts takes the 
objectivity of the same experience for granted and simply 
calls for tests to eliminate illusions. Now the postulate is to 
the intuition in the spiritual realm what the eject is to the 
percept in the physical realm. The postulate only becomes 
objective by a tour de force. The intuition, on the other hand, 


* Justification and Reconciliation, p. 207. 
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bears the marks of objectivity upon it, and only needs to be 
tested. It would seem, then, that there is real superiority 
for the intuition over the postulate in interpreting our world— 
especially when the theory of percepts is triumphing over the 
theory of ejects in the physical realm. 

But further, though intuitions be not absolutely self- 
validating, they may help to validate each other. That is, 
intuitions in the religious realm, as in other realms, may grow 
into an organized body of intuitive insight. This will not take 
place without reflection and criticism, nor without practical 
testing. And in this process many intuitions will be rejected, 
and those that remain will be modified and grow. Thus from 
this point of view, theological thinking has a constitutive 
place in religious experience no less truly than intuition has. 
But the more intuition becomes a coherent body of insight 
the more it has claim to objective significance, for, once more, 
the synthesis of judgments is one of the chief tokens of their 
objective worth. Religious intuitions, then, which meet the 
test of becoming parts of a coherent synthesis of such intuitions, 
have a real claim to be genuine and irreplaceable contributions 
to man’s philosophy of the world and of life. Even in their 
systematized form they are subject, of course, to the further 
test of their congruity with our other systematized knowledge. 
But if we set them aside, or reduce them entirely to other phases 
of experience, we not only lose something indispensable to the 
understanding of religion, but also lose one of the principal 
resources of the human spirit in comprehending and reacting 
upon its world. 

Religion, as we all know, but perhaps too often forget, has 
profound kinships with morality, with poetry, with philosophy, 
and yet it is to be identified with none of these but is something 
in and of itself, able to draw from each of the others and in 
turn to fructify them. And this uniqueness of religion, 
which indeed must be kept in vital relation with our other great 
interests, can hardly have justice done to it apart from the 


recognition of intuition as both valuable and valid 
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* 1 


This article attempts an impartial valuation of the recent English versions of the 
New Testament, discussing especially four changes which difierentiate them from the 
official versions. The points especially considered are (1) mechanical make-up; 








better knowledge of Greek; (3) use of modern English; and (4) freer style of translation. 


Of what may be called official Protestant versions of the 
New Testament in English, three are more or less widely 
known and used. They are the “King James” Version of 
1611, the Revised Version of 1881, and the “American Stand- 
ard”’ Version of 1g01. ‘They are official merely in the sense 
that they were produced by large and more or less representa- 
tive groups of Protestant scholars, and have gained recognition 
as suitable for use in the pulpit and in church schools, as 
well as for private use—a recognition which other translations 
do not as a rule enjoy. Even the King James Version appears 
not actually to have been ‘‘authorized”’ by formal edict, 
whether of king, parliament, or church. 

Of these three versions, that of 1611 is much the most 
widely known and used. The other two, however, have 
definitely established themselves, and exert an influence that 
must be reckoned with. Both are products of the revision 
movement launched by the Church of England in 1870, the 
American Standard Version being an American recension of the 
Revised Version of 1881 rather than a distinct version. In the 
United States, popular usage applies the term ‘Revised 
Version”? to the American Standard recension, while in Great 
Britain it is applied to the version, published in 188r. 

Such are the bare facts as to the origin and status of the 
official versions now in use. Do they constitute a sufficient 
equipment ? Are they adequate for present needs ? 
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For convenience in working toward an answer to this 
question we may distinguish three classes of actual or potential 
users of the New Testament: (1) Church people in general; 
(2) scholars and students; (3) the general public without 
church affiliations. That the classification is not rigid, nor 
the classes entirely exclusive of each other, is obvious enough. 

With the first group the King James Version is over- 
whelmingly in the lead. It has two great points in its favor: 
its classical English and its sacred associations. To most of 
those in this group, especially the older people, no other 
version can really be the Bible, whatever merits it may have. 
Yet the very virtues of this version, for the use of this group, 
are defects when seen from a different point of view. The 
classical English, in many passages, is so far removed from the 
English of today that the meaning is obscure, while the sacred 
associations all too readily blind the reader to the thought 
which the writer wished to convey. On the whole it can 
scarcely be doubted that the dominance of this version, among 
the rank and file of church people, tends to foster and perpetuate 
a use of the Bible which is largely formal and which contributes 
very little to the realities of life. 

The second group makes much larger use of the Revised 
Version, in one or other of its forms. The publishers of the 
American recension were indulging in a somewhat rash prophecy 
when they labeled it the ‘‘standard”’ version, yet with respect 
to its use for serious Bible study the prophecy has nearly been 
fulfilled. Its use in colleges, universities, and seminaries is 
very general, and it has been widely introduced in the Sunday 
schools. And its adoption, as over against the King James 
Version, is easily justified. One single feature will justify it: 
the fidelity of this version to the Greek. It is based on a 
greatly improved Greek text, and the translation of that text 
is remarkably literal. The great achievement of the revisers 


was to produce an almost word-for-word rendering of the 
Greek at a minimum sacrifice of felicity in English expression. 
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But here again the merit involves a defect. It is altogether 
an error to assume that close translation of words and phrases 
is always the best means of accurately rendering ideas and 
thoughts. Sometimes a complete recasting of phraseology is 
necessary if thought is to be made clear. As a basis for careful 
study—particularly on the part of students unfamiliar with 
Greek—the Revised Version has a real and important field of 
use, but those who thus use it should realize the limitation 
which has just been pointed out. 

The third group, the general public without church affilia- 
tions, makes slight use of the New Testament in any form. 
As a rule those belonging to this group know little of any 
Bible except the King James Version, and it is not likely to 
make a strong appeal to them. Comparatively few are drawn 
to it by its classical English, nor do sacred associations serve 
with many as a binding tie. What might be expected to 
its close 





attract is the human interest of the subject-matter 
touch with life. But here the antiquated English and the 
equally antiquated mechanical make-up (verse divisions, etc.) 
stand in the way. What these men and women have known 
of the Bible—or thought they have known—has not been such 
as to lead them to think of it as a book of human interest, 
and when they chance to look through a copy of the common 
version their previous opinion is probably confirmed. As for 
the Revised Version, its distinctive merit of being close to the 
Greek has little value here. One advantage it does have—its 
substitution of logical paragraphing for the entirely illogical 
verse divisions. Also, it removes the obscurities of the older 
version in some degree. But the introduction of these changes 
by the revisers was significant rather in what it suggested than 
in what it achieved. Room was left for much additional work 
toward presenting the New Testament as a living book. 

In short, the official versions are of adequate. They are 
not adequate for the needs of any one of the three classes of 
users. ‘This is far from saying that they are valueless. There 
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is no likelihood of their being displaced in our generation, and 
there is no need of their being displaced. Fears on this score 
are groundless. But they can and should be supplemented, 
that our equipment for the reading and study of the New 
Testament in English may be more complete. 

We may now turn to examine the newer, ‘“unofficial”’ 
translations, to see whether they give promise of providing the 
supplementary equipment which we need. 

Of the modern unofficial translations five are of sufficient 
importance to justify their being listed here. They are the 
“Twentieth Century” (1898-1904), Weymouth’s (1902), 
Moffatt’s (1913), Ballantine’s (1923), and Goodspeed’s (1923). 
The first two have had honorable careers of usefulness, but 
neither has wide use or great prestige at the present time. 
The case with Moffatt’s translation is different. During the 
ten years following its appearance it gained steadily in the 
esteem of Bible users on both sides of the Atlantic, so that 
when in 1923 two new versions were put forth—both of them 
American products—Moffatt’s was the one outstanding rival 
in the field. It is with the 1923 translations that we shall 
concern ourselves chiefly here, but Mofiatt’s also will be taken 
into account, while some reference will be made to Weymouth’s 
and the Twentieth Century. 

The most notable changes to be seen in these independent 
translations, as compared with the officia) versions, may be 
classed under four heads: (1) Changes in mechanical make-up; 
(2) changes due to the progress of studies in the Greek New 
Testament; (3) changes due to the use of English like that of 


rendering of thought, especially through the freer rendering 

of words. We shall proceed to illustrate these points in turn. 
I 

In the matter of mechanical make-up, considerable difference 

appears. The Twentieth Century New Testament abandons 


the traditional order of the books in favor of an order more 
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nearly chronological. Thus Mark appears as the first of the 
Gospels, while [ and II Thessalonians have first place among 
the letters of Paul. But in all of the other four translations 
the familiar order is preserved. Topic headings are used 
in the Twentieth Century and Weymouth’s, but not in the 
other three. In conversational matter the Twentieth Century, 
Moffatt’s, and Goodspeed’s follow the practice, usual in 
modern books and newspapers, of giving a separate paragraph 
to each unit of conversation, however small. Ballantine, on 
the other hand, has longer paragraphs, his work resembling 
the Revised Version in this respect. Moffat’s practice has 
the appearance of a compromise between the two. All five 
translators use quotation marks. Only occasionally, as in John, 
chapter 3, and Galatians, chapter 2, does difference of opinion 
manifest itself as to how much the quotation marks should 
embrace. <A peculiarity of Moffatt’s work is the rearrange- 
ment, here and there, of matter which the translator believed 
to have become misplaced. Thus John, chapters 15 and 16 
are ‘‘restored to their original position’? in the middle of 
13:3t. But neither Ballantine nor Goodspeed has followed 
Moffatt in these rearrangements of the text. 

The particular concern of the American translators, one 
gathers, has been to give to the New Testament the appearance 
of a book to be “continuously and understandingly read.’” 
It is no doubt with this in view that Ballantine has omitted 
verse numbers entirely, while Goodspeed merely notes the 
chapter and verse content of each page in small numbers at 
the foot of the page. Thus in these versions the revolt against 
the old divisions has gone almost as far as it can go. 

Lest anyone should imagine that this idea of chapter and 
verse divisions being a handicap is of recent origin [ venture 
to quote a few sentences from John Locke’s Essay for the 
Understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by Consulting St. Paul 
Himself. (Locke died in 1704.) 


Preface to Goodspeed’s translation, p. vi. 
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The dividing of them into Chapters and Verses, as we have done, 
whereby they are so chop’d and minc’d, and as they are now Printed, 
stand so broken and divided, that not only the Common People take 
the Verses usually for distinct Aphorisms, but even Men of more advanc’d 
Knowledge in reading them, lose very much of the strength and force 
of the Coherence, and the Light that depends on it..... These 
Divisions also have given occasion to the reading these Epistles by parcels 
and in scraps, which has farther confirm’d the Evil arising from such 
partitions. And I doubt not but every one will confess it to be a very 
unlikely way to come to the Understanding of any other Letters to 
read them Peicemeal, a Bit to day, and another Scrap tomorrow, and 
so on by broken Intervals. .... How plain soever this Abuse is, and 
what Prejudice soever it does to the Understanding oi the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, yet if a Bible was printed as it should be, and as the several parts 
of it were writ, in continued Discourses where the Argument is continued 
I doubt not but the several Parties would complain of it, as an Innova- 
tion, and a dangerous Change in the publishing those holy Books. . . . 
They would most of them be immediately disarm’d of their great 
Magazine of Artillery wherewith they defend themselves, and fall upon 
others, if the Holy Scripture were but laid before the Eyes of Christians 


” 


in its due Connection and Consistency, . . 


I forebear to quote further, though the entire essay—which 
| b o 
serves as a preface to Locke’s Paraphrase—is of great interest. 


II 


Changes under the second head are not numerous, com- 
paratively, nor of surpassing importance. Goodspeed has 
closely followed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort. He has 
departed from it in six instances, cited in his Preface, but none 
of them affects the translation in an important way. Ballantine 
has used the Nestle text, which differs only in minor particulars 
from that of Westcott and Hort. Moffatt based his translation 
primarily on the von Soden text, but not seldom he has departed 
from it and adopted the Westcott and Hort reading. In short, 
the Greek New Testament which underlies all these recent 
English versions is that which the science of textual criticism, 
after centuries of painstaking labor, has given us. It is now 
a standardized text, relatively speaking, there being few 
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variations which affect the sense in other than minor ways. 
Also, it is the same text which underlies the Revised Version 
(though not the King James Version), so that the appearance 
of these unofficial translations is not to be justified on the 
ground that they represent a radically improved Greek text. 
In the Goodspeed translation I have noticed only a single 
instance in which an altered Greek reading has had an impor- 
tant effect on the sense of a passage. In I Pet. 3:19 Professor 
Goodspeed has adopted the suggestion of Rendel Harris— 
adopted also by Moffatt, though not by Ballantine—that 
through a scribe’s blunder the name of Enoch has dropped 
out of the text. The case for this emendation is unusually 
convincing, and its adoption clears up the passage remarkably. 
Recent progress in the study of the Greek New Testament 
has been along lexical and grammatical, more than text- 
critical, lines. The work of Deissmann, Moulton, Milligan, 
Robertson, and others, has been largely popularized, and it 
will naturally be expected that the new translations will 
embody some of the results of labors in this field. And they 
do, though here again disappointment is in store for anyone 
who expects the changes to be numerous or radical. Usage 
in the papyri makes it all but certain that the idea of Jaziness 
should be substituted for that of disorderliness in I Thess. 
3:6-15. It has become equally clear that the word which the 
Revised Version renders “both,” in Acts 19:16 and 23:8, not 
only may mean, but here does mean, “all.’’ Moffatt and 
Goodspeed have made the required change in each case; 
Ballantine, again, has not. In these and a few other passages, 
lexical studies have yielded results which affect translation 
in more or less important degree. But the total is not large. 
In the rendering of the article and of tenses, especially 
the aorist tense, there was much room for improvement on 
the official versions. The King James translators did not 
consistently follow any principle, while the revisers did con- 
sistently follow principles that were wrong. They acted on 
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the principle that the Greek aorist should be rendered by the 
English simple past whenever possible, and that where the 
article is used in the Greek it should be used also in the English 
if our idiom will tolerate it. As a matter of fact the Greek 
aorist often requires to be rendered with the so-called perfect 
tense in English, while often, especially in the case of abstract 
nouns, the Greek article should not be rendered into English 
atall. The recent translators have had a clearer understanding 
of these and other matters. 


II] 


Changes under the third head are much more numerous. 
In Mark 15:25 ‘“‘the third hour” becomes ‘“‘nine in the morn- 
ing,” alike in Moffatt’s translation, in Goodspeed’s, and in 
‘a hemor- 


‘ 


Ballantine’s. So also ‘‘an issue of blood’? becomes 
rhage” (Matt. 9:20), “wrest” becomes “twist” (II Pet. 
3:16); “‘publicans”’ become ‘‘tax-gatherers”’ or “‘tax collec- 
tors” (Matt. 9:10); etc. But the changes are by no means 
always so uniform. ‘The following list of renderings, selected 
more or less at random, will perhaps prove useful in forming 
an estimate of the comparative character of the three transla- 
tions before us. The letter after each quotation is the initial 
of the translator who has just been quoted. 

Matt. 1:18—‘‘His mother Mary was betrothed to Joseph”’ 
(M); “His mother Mary had been betrothed to Joseph” (B); 
“Mary, his mother, was engaged to Joseph” (G). Matt. 
3:4—‘‘with a leather girdle round his loins” (M); “wore a 
leather belt around his waist” (B); ‘‘had a leather belt around 
his waist” (G). Matt. 3:7—‘‘You brood of vipers” (M); 
“Brood of vipers” (B); ‘You brood of snakes” (G); Matt. 
4:11—“‘and angels came up and ministered to him” (M); and 
angels came and waited upon him” (B); ‘‘and angels came and 
waited on him” (G). Matt. 6:14—‘For if you forgive men 
their trespasses”’ (M); “‘For if you forgive men their wrong- 


doings” (B); “For if you forgive others when they offend 
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you” (G). Matt. 6:24—‘“You cannot serve both God and 
Mammon” (M); ‘‘You cannot serve God and Mammon” 
(B); “You cannot serve God and money” (G). Matt. 7:1— 
‘Judge not that you may not be judged yourselves” (M); 
“Do not judge, so that you may not be judged” (B); “Pass no 
more judgments upon other people, so that you may not have 
judgments passed upon you” (G). Matt. 7:6—‘‘do not 
throw pearls before swine” (M); ‘‘nor cast your pearls before 
swine” (B); ‘do not throw your pearls before pigs’? (G). 
Matt. 7:10—‘‘Or, if he asks a fish, will you hand him a 
serpent ?” (M); ‘Or if he asks for a fish will give him a 
serpent ?” (B); ‘Or if he asks for a fish, will he give him a 
snake?” (G). Mark 2:3—“‘a paralytic... . four men 
carried him’”’ (M); ‘‘a paralytic, borne by four” (B); “‘a man 
who was paralyzed, four of them carrying him” (G). Mark 
6:11—‘‘as a warning to them” (M and G); “‘as a testimony 
against them” (B). John 14:2—‘‘In my Father’s house there 
are many abodes” (M); ‘In my Father’s house are many 
abiding places” (B); ‘‘There are many rooms in my Father’s 
house” (G). Rom. 1:7—‘‘called to be saints” (M); ‘‘called 
to be holy” (B); ‘“‘called to be his people” (G). Gal. 5:13— 
“do not make your freedom an opening for the flesh” (M); 
“do not let your freedom be an opportunity for the flesh” 
(B); “do not make your freedom an excuse for the physical” 
(G). II Peter 3:1, 8, 14, 17—‘‘beloved” (M and B); “dear 
friends” (G). 

[ think it is accurate to say that in this matter of rendering 
the New Testament into the English of today Goodspeed’s 


4 


work is the most thoroughgoing and consistent of the three. 
Ballantine sometimes goes farther than Moffatt in this direction 
while at other times he does not go so far. (Cf. e.g., ““borne”’ 
in Mark 2:3, and “testimony” in Mark 6:11, above.) Good- 
speed’s rendering “‘God’s people” instead of “saints,” as in 
Rom. 1:7 and elsewhere, is a particularly good illustration of 
the value in changing a traditional term to one in current use. 
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Our word “saints” has acquired associations which make it 
misleading and entirely unsuitable. Ballantine’s “holy” is 
literal, but it fails to reproduce the New Testament sense of the 
Greek word as ‘‘God’s people”? does. A change which seems 
to me less happy is Goodspeed’s “‘heathen”’ for ‘‘ Gentiles.” 
Probably it conveys about the right idea in such a passage as 
Matt. 6:32, “For after all these things do the Gentiles seek,” 
but a case like Rom. 1:13 is different: “I want you to under- 
stand, brothers, that I have often intended to come to see you 
(though thus far I have been prevented) in order to produce 
some results among you, as well as among the rest of the 
heathen.” So Goodspeed renders. But it doesn’t seem quite 
like Paul to call non-Jewish Christians heathen, and it doesn’t 
seem quite natural that anyone should call the same people 
brothers and heathen in the same sentence. 

The varying extent to which the “thee” and “thou” 
diction is retained is a point of interest. Goodspeed alone 
rules it out entirely. Moffatt retains it in prayers, as in the 
Lord’s Prayer and in John, chapter 17—nowhere else, I believe. 
Ballantine’s principle is less easy to discover. His use of the 
old forms is not limited to prayers, but it is not clear just 
where he draws the line. Thus in Mark 12:30 he has “‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” etc., while a few verses farther 
on, in 12:36, we read “The Lord said to my Lord, sit at my 
right hand till I put your enemies under your feet.’”? Both 
passages are quotations from the Old Testament. 

Naturally, Ballantine and Goodspeed sometimes agree, as 
against Moffatt, in discarding forms of expression which are in 
common use in Great Britain but not in America. Mofiatt’s 
“ears of corn,” in Matt. 12:1, becomes “heads of grain” 
(Ballantine) or “heads of wheat” (Goodspeed). On this 
side of the Atlantic ears of corn could mean only Indian corn. 
For “farthing,” as in Matt. 10:29, Ballantine has ‘‘penny,” 
Goodspeed “cent.” The latter is more strictly American. 
Another departure from Moffatt’s diction for which American 
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readers should be grateful is to be seen in the use, or rather 
non-use, of got. “‘Jesus .... got baptized in the Jordan by 
John” (Mark 1:9, Moffatt) will serve as an example. The 
American translators both have ‘‘was baptized.” 


IV 

Changes belonging to the fourth class are also numerous. 
And they are the most important of all. If I mistake not, 
the greatest service which these translators have rendered has 
been in the attention which they have given to the represen- 
tation of thought, as over against the mere translation of 
words. 

Mark 12:10 will serve as an example. ‘The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same was made the head of the 
corner” (RV). But one finds it a little hard to visualize a 
stone so placed as to be “the head of the corner.” Only in 
such a rendering as ‘‘the chief stone of the corner” (Ballantine), 
or simply ‘the cornerstone” (Goodspeed), does the sense of 
the expression become clear. 

The evolution of such a passage as John 2:17, in the hands 
of our translators, is interesting to observe. “And his disciples 
remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” This is the familiar King James reading. 
In comparing other translations I shall cite only the latter part, 
which is taken from Psalm 69:9. ‘The zeal of thine house 
shall eat me up” .(RV of 1881); “Zeal for thy house shall 
eat me up” (ARV); “Zeal for thy house will devour me’’ 
(Ballantine); ‘‘My zeal for your house will consume me” 
(Goodspeed). This is one case where the American revisers, 
though not the British, modified their customary literalness 
in the interest of common sense. Only a very moderate 
familiarity with Greek syntax is needed to make it clear 
that “the zeal” in Greek should be simply ‘‘zeal”’ in English, 
and that “of thine house” is an objective genitive. The 
senseless rendering given in the earlier versions must be 
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attributed to a false principle of translation rather than to 
ignorance of Greek usage. If the American revisers had done 
as well elsewhere as they have done here, in the matter of 
rendering the sense rather than merely the words, there would 
have been much less need of their work being supplemented 
by such translations as we are now considering. 

Unfortunately they did not always do so well. How badly 
they could do is demonstrated in such a passage as Gal. 3: 2-4, 
where Paul is made to address the “foolish Galatians” in 
language that matches their foolishness. ‘‘This only would 
I learn from you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? having 
begun in the Spirit, are ye now perfected in the flesh? Did 
ye suffer so many things in vain? if it be indeed in vain.” 
“The hearing of faith” is as good an example as one could 
wish for of an exactly literal translation which is as meaningless 
as it is literal. ‘‘The works of the law” is of the same order, 
though not as bad. ‘“‘Are ye now perfected”’ misses the point 
entirely, while “‘did ye” reveals a mistaken view as to the 
rendering of the Greek aorist. ‘Suffer,’ almost certainly, 
is also wrong. The revisers, however, did not originate these 
infelicities, with the single exception of ‘‘did ye” for “‘have ye.” 
The others they merely took over from the King James Version 
and helped to perpetuate. We may now turn to Goodspeed’s 
rendering. ‘‘You senseless Galatians! .... This is all I 
want to ask you: Did you receive the Spirit through doing 
what the Law commands, or through believing the message 
you heard? Are you so senseless? Did you begin with the 
Spirit only to end now with the flesh? Have you gone through 
so much, all for nothing ?—if it really is for nothing!’ This 
gets us very much nearer to what Paul meant to say. 

Does the rendering of thought, if it is to be adequate 
involve the removal of ambiguities in the original—the making 
clear of that which the writer himself has not made clear? 


There is room for difference of opinion on this point. It is 
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well to remember that a translator is 7pso facto an interpreter, 
in any case. He cannot avoid it though he tries. But whether 
he tries or not—or how hard he tries—will greatly affect the 
character of his work. The King James translators, generally 
speaking, meant to avoid interpretation, but the revisers 
meant it with greater earnestness and with more exactness of 
scholarship. As a rule they did not attempt to remove am- 
biguities. To do so would have been interpreting—interpos- 
ing their own ideas between the writer and his readers—and 
this they did not understand to be part of their task. The 
free translators, on the other hand, take a different view. 
They do not always succeed in removing ambiguities, but they 
usually try. The reader expects, and has a right to expect, 
that they will do so. The amount and quality of the inter- 
pretation which their work embodies will largely determine its 
value and its permanence. 

We may take an illustration from James 5:16. ‘‘The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much” 
(AV). When we are praising the English of the King James 
version we conveniently forget examples such as this. To say 
that an ‘‘effectual” prayer ‘“‘availeth much” seems like a 
needless waste of words. The writer of James was a man 
with a large fund of common sense, and it is a safe surmise that 
what he wrote here was meant to have a more definite meaning 
than our English conveys. The Revised Version, in both its 
forms, has ‘‘The. supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working’’—a more literal rendering which is 
also rather more hopeless as far as intelligibility is concerned. 
Ballantine’s “‘The effective prayer of a righteous man has 
great power,” 
rendering. Moffatt’s ‘‘The prayers of a righteous man have a 
powerful effect,’’ meets the difficulty by the rather too simple 
expedient of ignoring the part of the sentence that is hard 


goes back, essentially, to the King James 


to translate. We come, finally, to Goodspeed’s ‘fan upright 
man can do a great deal by prayer when he tries.” (The italics 
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are mine.) Is this what the writer meant? Probably it is 
not far from it. At any rate the translator has put into simple 
and unambiguous English what he thinks the writer meant. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note that none of the 
three recent translators supports the Revised Version, Wey- 
mouth, and the Twentieth Century New Testament in the 
attempt to make a ‘virgin daughter’? of the virgin whose 
hypothetical case Paul discusses in I Cor. 7:36-38. Mofiatt 
makes her a “spiritual bride,” Goodspeed ‘‘the girl to whom 
he is engaged.” Ballantine’s ‘“‘his virgin” points, though 
vaguely, in the same direction—falling back on the literal 
and colorless King James rendering. In any case it may be 
assumed that the “virgin daughter” idea has had its day. 

The official versions are not adequate. Do the newer, 
non-official translations provide the needed supplement ? 
It seems to me that in large and creditable measure they do. 
If it is true that the man who has known and cared little about 
the New Testament can be led to interest himself in it through 
having it made available in the form of a book meant to be 
read, and in language like that of the every-day speech of 
cultured men, then the appearance of these works should 
substantially increase the number of those who know the New 
Testament. And if it is possible for hardened Bible readers to 
be shocked out of their conception of the New Testament as a 
codification of doctrinal and ethical precepts, and be made 
to see it as a collection of writings which throb with the life 
of primitive Christianity, this also such translations should be 
capable of accomplishing. 

Personally I entertain the notion—which possibly the trans- 
lators themselves do not entertain—that these works will 
yield their greatest harvest of influence through their use by 
the student class. As condensed practical commentaries 
they are invaluable, and, happily, serious students of the New 
Testament are making large use of them. 
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The religious power of what is vaguely known as the “‘social gospel” is striki 
revealed in this account of the Christian Social Movement in England. The first 
portion of the article eloquently voices the radical social passion of one who thinks of 
Christianity in terms of Catholic tradition. The second portion gives an account of 
the organizations and movements seeking to give coherence and carrying power to 
social aspirations. 





Let me state at once the standpoint from which I try to regard this 
problem (of the Church’s relations with the English people.) It can 
be summed up in one word—Christendom. No word is so expressive 
of the Catholic conception of the relation between the Church and 
human society, or portends more clearly an order of life in which the 
Faith of Christ is applied to public as well as private affairs. And what 
troubles us today is that Christendom has ceased to bea reality... .. I 
want to plead that fundamentally what is wrong is a division of allegiance 
caused by a world wide disharmony between the Church and human 
society. We have a Christendom without Christ because it is without 
the Church. But we have also a Church which men have ceased to 
trust because it is without a policy. By a policy I do not mean a political 
programme; I mean a direction of mind which embraces more purposes 
than the cultivation of piety. We need to show men that our conception 
of the Catholic Church is not simply that of a Noah’s Ark upon the 
Flood of trouble, but that it alone can satisfy their deep-seated desire— 

To make the world a better place 


And life a worthier thing. 


And that is the aspiration which the word ‘Christendom’ embodies. 


[ 

These words from a remarkable sermon preached by the 
Rey. E. Gordon Selwyn to the English Church Union, a society 
not hitherto characterized by any clear recognition of the 
church’s obligation in regard to social issues, admirably express 
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an orientation of thought and spiritual purpose which bids 
fair to produce the most vital and decisive movement in 
English religion since the Reformation. Indeed, if this 
movement comes to fruition it will involve a reformation of 
religion beside which the Protestant Reformation will seem a 
lesser thing. Not a reformation of dogma: it is a rediscovery 
of the significance of Christian dogma, not a refashioning of it 
that is being sought. But a reformation of ecclesiasticism, 
of erastianism, of spiritual egotism, and their replacement 
by a vivid faith in the ideal of the Kingdom of God and al\ 
that it holds of challenge and of hope—this is the task that 
Christians of every communion and of none are with increasing 
consciousness setting before themselves. Christianity in Eng- 
land is awakening not only to a new sense of its obligations, 
but to a fresh realization of the sources from which it can alone 
hope to derive power to full them. The church, it is felt, 
can be no longer content to second the benevolent efforts of 
secuJar agencies, or borrow her program from men who do not 
acknowledge her unique sources of inspiration and who set no 
store by the traditions of social order and personal responsi- 
bility which her influence in past ages contrived to establish. 
It is only when she has equipped herself with her own weapons 
that she can once again come—as in the crisis of today she is 
urgently called to come—to the rescue of the world. 

Such in a few words is the basis of the social movement 
which is today found everywhere, arising as it were spontane- 
ously, in the English religious communions, arousing opposition 
here and there, meeting often with indifference or misunder- 
standing, but establishing its challenge ever more clearly, and 
meeting every day with a more ready and a more intelligent 
response. And because the true nature of the movement is 
often too little understood, even by those who take part in it, 


I propose, before saying anything of the mechanism through 
which it operates, its organizations for study and propaganda, 


its “leagues,” and its ‘‘conferences,” its literature and its 
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periodicals, to give some account of the main ideas by which 
it is animated and the aims which it has set before itself. Any 
statement of this sort must necessarily be largely a personal 
one in the sense of being an interpretation by the writer of 
ideas still in solution and aims which have not always been 
verv clearly formulated. Others might state the matter in 
very difierent ways according to the angle from which they 
approached the subject. Myself an Anglo-Catholic, I am 
aware that this fact necessarily colors my interpretation of the 
Christian Social Movement, which has been and is being built 
up by contributions from every quarter of the Christian 
community. But nothing is more remarkable than the unity 
which Christians achieve when they come together to consider 
the bearing of the great regulative conception of the Kingdom 
of God upon the \ife of society as a whole, and the duty of the 
Christian in regard to it. I do not believe that what I write 
of the inspiration and purpose of this movement would be 
seriously dissented from by workers therein who might be far 
from feeling themselves at home with Catholic worship, or 
even with Catholic theology. 

Protest against the dominion of plutocracy and industrialism 
is of course nothing new in the history of English religion, To 
go no further back than a hundred years, and to speak only 
of the Church of England, the Tractarians associated them- 
selves with the boldest protests of this kind, and the tradition is 
continuous through the“‘Christian Socialists,’ through Westcott 
and Scott Holland in the early days of the Christian Social 
Union, and through leaders of the Guild of Saint Matthew 
down to the Church Socialist League, whose activities were 
widespread in the vears before the war. But since the war a 
new spirit has entered into the Christian Social Movement. 
The change may be briefly expressed by saying that it has 
closed its negative phase and is entering upon a positive one. 
The protest is becoming a challenge. The church is being 


urged by her children in their social movement no longer to 
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rest content with pressing upon the rulers of civil society the 
scandals of poverty and injustice resulting from their short- 
comings, and the need for the undertaking of reforms; but 
rather to oppose to the standards of the world a philosophy and 
a sociology of her own. To employ an ugly but accurate 
expression, the social program of the church must, it is argued 
be essentially ‘“‘autochthonous.” And the most recently con- 
stituted and perhaps the most intellectually vital of the organi- 
zations which make up the Christian Social Movement sets 
at the head of its “objects” an ‘‘insistence on the prophetic 
office of the Church,” and calls for ‘‘the awakening of Church- 
men to the lost social traditions of Christendom and the recrea- 
tion of a Christian sociology consonant with the needs of 
the age.”’ 

Such language is of no little significance, and is in strong 
contrast to that which was characteristic of the Christian 
Social Movement even so short a time back as ten years ago. 
Then its most fiery spirits were urging the church to associate 
and even identify herself with the Socialist movement on the 
ground that ‘Christianity is the religion of which socialism 
is the expression”; while the more cautious held the social 
obligations of Christianity to be fulfilled if her leaders associated 
themselves with the protests against isolated evils made by 
other agencies. In neither case was it realized at all completely 
that if the church was to carry conviction and to arrest the 
attention of mankind it would only be not by repeating the 
sentiments of others, however excellent, but by speaking with 
her own voice and proclaiming a message which she is alone 
able to proclaim. Men disputed about which was the “right” 
secular program for the church to support when they should 
have been asking themselves what the Kingdom of God 
demanded for its realization in their age, and whether the faith 
and traditions of Christendom might not provide them with 
a social program which cut across all existing programs; a 
program neither “revolutionary” nor “evolutionary,” but 
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rather creative. They puzzled over the question whether 
Christianity could be squared with socialism, when they should 
have been inquiring whether capitalism and socialism would 
not equally fail to conform to the demands of a Christian sociol- 
ogy such as the spiritual and intellectual resources of the church 
were alone capable of furnishing for the renewal of a bewildered 
and bankrupt social order. 

I have insisted at some length on this idea of an ‘‘autoch- 
thonous” Christian message for society because it seems to 
me of cardinal significance, but I do not pretend either that its 
significance is everywhere appreciated in the Christian Social 
Movement, or still less that any ‘‘Christian sociology consonant 
with the needs of the age’’ can be said to have been yet devel- 
oped beyond the most elementary stage. But what is of so 
much importance is that the true task of the church is at last 
being rightly envisaged. It is not enough that she should “‘join 
in a forward movement’; henceforward she must lead one. 

From what causes does this new conviction spring? They 
are complex no doubt, but behind them all is the sharpened 
realization of the truth that the world cannot save itself—a 
truth so heavily underlined by events that for the Christian 
at any rate it has become unmistakable. The enormous disil- 
lusion with the Gospel of Progress which has been caused by 
the war, with the seeming inevitability of its outbreak, the 
savagery of its conduct—seemingly inevitable again, the be- 
trayal of all idealism and the menace of insecurity involved in 
its alleged ‘‘settlement,” is perhaps the most violent intellec- 
tual upheaval of our time. Faith in progress—the spiritual 
cordial which modern Europe had administered to herself as 
consolation for what she believed to be the death of revealed 
religion—rested upon an assumed harmony between the 
inherent tendency of events and the advance of moral ideas. 
This happy fatalism is now shown every year with increasing 
clearness to be founded on illusion. What was assumed to be 
a harmony is discovered to be a discord between ascending 
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and descending scales. Moral values and aspirations beckon 
in one direction; progress, the progress of the bombing aero- 
plane and chemical warfare, of the giant machine and its 
standardized product, of the banking monopoly and _ the 
trading ring, points imperiously in another. Man, invited 
to choose between ‘‘progress” and civilization, can no longer 
reply contentedly that he would like to have both. If he 
desires a new civilization he will have to build one with no 
support from any ‘‘inherent tendency of events,” but in bold 
defiance of those who now control them.’ 

The Federation of British Industries, the spearhead of 
industrial capitalism in this country, has replied to the moral 
principle of the church that “‘the first charge upon any industry 
must be the proper maintenance of the labourer’? with the 
blunt assertion that “‘the real and ultimate test must always 
be what the industry can bear” and that “it may be necessary 

. . . for the workers to be prepared to accept a money wage 
which may, till trade revives, give them a lower standard of 
living . . . . even than their pre-war standard.”’ It gives no 
reasons for believing that trade ever will or can revive while 
the hypotheses remain unchallenged on which our financial 
system is built up. A resigned pessimism, enjoyed principally 
at the expense of others, is the characteristic feature of our 
governing class mind. ‘‘Circumstances,” said the Times 
recently, ‘‘compel us to live under a system which will only 
work if our efforts to reform it are strictly curtailed.’ 

That a society should “strictly curtail’ its reforms in 
circumstances” is clearly a 


e 


order to remain the victim of 
maxim of despair, and despair is indeed the distinguishing 
mark of the social activity of the age. The wretched palli- 
atives of the ‘“‘bourgeois” politicians, everlastingly patching 


™ Note in this connection the significant title of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
latest book—The Decay of Capitalist Civilization. These writers have been the intel- 
lectual leaders of the progressive school in British socialism, and have till now always 


yreached that capitalist development would ‘‘ripen”’ into socialism. 
t 


2 September 6, 1922. 
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the social fabric only to find it bursting into tatters at some 
other point; the clinging of the orthodox Laborites to bankrupt 
policies and faith in a state machine doomed to inevitable 
breakdown if deprived of the lubricating oil of plutocratic 
finance; the grim futilities of the Communists seeking to 
capture a world-order by conspiracy and run it by a centralized 
compulsion—all these are symptoms of a world at the end of 
its resources. It is to the rescue of such a world that the 
Church of Christ must come. But she will only be able to do 
so if she comes with a ‘‘world-affirming faith,’ and with an 
ideal as large as the problem by which she is confronted. She 
must not preach Christianity as a private refuge for those who 
despair of human society, but rather as the means of trans- 
forming society so that God’s will may be done in earth as it is 
in heaven. As Father Keble Talbot so finely put it at the 
first Anglo-Catholic congress, ‘‘the church must ever seek to 
reclaim the secular order for the Kingdom of God—to raise 
the natural to the supernatural. Otherwise the Catholic 
church will become the hobby of a small coterie instead of a 
force for laying hands on the whole world, so that it shall not 
be a perpetual contradiction of the eternal laws of God’s being. 
This is the challenge of the moment.” 

The Christian Social Movement, in recalling the church 
to her largest task, must take its stand on the first of her great 
sacraments, and insist on the full implications of the Baptismal 
vow. If that vow were to become for every Christian a 
decisive reality the church would find herself embarked at 
once upon the most glorious epoch of her history since her 
first victory over paganism. That Christians should realize 
that it is as members of Christ and inheritors of the Kingdom 
that they renounce ‘‘the vain pomp and glory of the world and 
the covetous desires of the same,” and that such a renunciation 

corporate no less than individual—involves that the church 
separate herself from a world-order dominated (with increasing 
explicitness) by anti-Christian forces and influences, would 
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be the first step to that confrontation of the world by the 
church which is the crying need of our age. It is important 
to note that the Christian’s renunciation distinguishes him 
alike from those who abandon all hope of the world and of its 
fitness to be the sphere of redemption, and from those who 
put their trust in secular forces merely. He makes it in order 
to rebuild society on a spiritual foundation for a divine purpose, 
not with the thought of thereby securing a purely personal 
“‘salvation”— a conception which for all its prevalence in 
communities nominally Christian, is in reality ‘‘sub-Christian”’ 
in essence. 

Such a renunciation, however, if it is to have any reality 
at all, cannot be allowed to remain on the “‘spiritual”’ plane. 
It will have no meaning at all unless it drives men on to practical 
disentanglements of every sort from the meshes of plutocracy 
and imperialism. What the church needs from its leaders is 
some unmistakable gesture of disassociation from the world 
order of to-day so that all shall know us as its enemies; some 
step which cannot be retraced, the effective projection of an 
issue which might conceivably separate professing Christians 
from one another, but which would at any rate separate 
those faithful to the divine commission from the forces of 
Mammon. ‘Today the difficulty for the Christian, especially 
the comparatively uninstructed Christian, is not merely to 
choose between God and Mammon, but to distinguish between 
them; for both live so often at the same address! 

It would carry me too far to discuss what form such a 
“gesture” might suitably take; moreover, the problems of 
our social order here in Great Britain are in so many ways 
different from those in America that the discussion might have 
little relevance for American readers. I am content merely 
to emphasize the point that the church must disentangle 
herself in some decisive way from the system which creates 
the evils she has to grapple with before the challenge implicit 
in the Baptismal vow can become effective. She must burn 
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her boats before the world will believe she is wholehearted 
in what she is claiming to achieve on its behalf. So far many 
church people have been held back from the advocacy of any 
such drastic action in regard to social issues from fear that the 
church will lay herself open to the charge of “‘taking sides.” 
The objection, though it may often be an insincere one, is not 
necessarily so. The cause of the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, which the Christian is enjoined to “seek first,” 
may on many occasions involve the church in taking the side 
of the oppressed in this instance or that. But it is much 
more than this that the church is called to do at this moment. 
She is summoned to give a lead; not to take sides, but rather 
to make a “side” of her own, if I may so express it. It is 
with such a réle in mind that those who drafted the “objects” 
of the organization referred to earlier in this article called for 
an “‘insistence on the prophetic office of the church.” 

What does this phrase involve? It is certain that it means 
much more than any mere concern for what it has become 
fashionable to call “the social implications of Christianity.” 
Such an expression shows all too clearly that the mission 
of the church has been wrongly envisaged. The social bearing 
of the Faith is not something secondary in which we may 
interest ourselves or not as we feel inclined. As Father Stud- 
dert Kennedy told the Anglo-Catholic Congress: 

If we are to succeed in the re-evangelisation of England and of the 
world we must delinitely recognize that what is often called the social 
message of Jesus Christ is an essential part of the Gospel. It is not an 
addendum to it, it is not something which follows conversion; it is 
that to which men need to be converted. 

It is not fulfilled in any bare right to proffer suggestions to the 
secular powers; it involves the claim to challenge, to penetrate 
and to transform the whole social order. 

Such a claim, let it be at once admitted, the church of 
today is in no way equipped to enforce. After centuries of 
abdication of all social influence in the face of worldly forces, 
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she will have to train her children for this great task if her 
“prophetic office” is to be properly fulfilled. In particular 
will she need to build up that Christian sociology for which the 
reformers in her midst are calling—a body of teaching of essenti- 


’ 


ally practical application directed toward a clearly envisaged 
social ideal and based primarily on her own faith and traditions. 
And today the church is being reminded by many of her most 
vigorous intellects that the Christian has not in this matter 
to fall back solely on ideals—still less on ideas; he has the 
support of facts—the facts of an age in which Christian teaching 
really inspired and dominated social practice. And it is for 
this reason that we can speak, not of a vague “medieval 
Christianity,” but of something concrete, at once an ideal 
and an attempted reality, the civilization we recall as Christen- 
dom. It is this word which Mr. Gordon Selwyn in the sermon 
quoted at the head of this article takes to express most exactly 
“an order of life in which the Faith of Christ is applied to 
public as well as private affairs,” an order which “has ceased 
to be a reality.” And a group of Anglo-Catholic writers, 
collaborating in a book intended to provide the basis on which 
a Christian sociology might be reared—a book which has 
received some notice, I believe, in America, and has given rise 
to no little discussion here—found in The Return of Christendom 
the phrase which best expressed the essence of what they were 
attempting to proclaim. 

The phrase has provoked criticism, but it is criticism based 
on a misunderstanding of its significance. It is objected that 
the Middle Ages have been glimpsed through a romantic 
haze till their true outlines have been distorted, that their 
institutions have been idealized out of all proportion to reality, 
and that an impossible return is preached to a group of social 
circumstances which have passed away. The criticism may 





have some validity against a few of those who perhaps rather 
rashly style themselves “‘medievalists.” But against what has 


been called the ‘‘Christendom Group” as a whole it is baseless, 
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since what they urge is not that our society should go ‘“‘back 
to the Middle Ages,” but that it is from the central faith of 
the Middle Ages and the social institutions and doctrines 
which were the fruit of it that we should go forward. The 
apostles of modern progress have been wort to date the starting- 
point of civilization about 1760. The Christendom school 
would prefer a date some five or six centuries earlier; but it 
does not confuse its starting-point with its goal. It believes, 
however, that society has taken a wrong turning and must 
return in spirit toward a healthier age in order to find out when 
it went wrong. 

The Middle Ages, when all their imperfections and crudities, 
spiritual and material, are faced and admitted, did contain 
an effort to bring every aspect of human society into relation 
with the purpose of God for the world. Hence we have in 
their example something concrete, however imperfect; teaching 
and practice which can—and indeed must—provide for us 
inspiration and guidance of the most practical sort. The 
Christendom of the past gives us the basis for a Christian 
sociology for the future: it helps us to the realization of what 
should be the characteristic features of a Christian social order. 
We need not claim more for it than this, but we cannot claim 
less. Among the features of medieval society which seem to 
have significance for our own age the following can surely be 
easily discerned. (1) Something which for want of a better 
word we must call “internationalism,” though it was a thing 
which went far deeper than the artificial projects of our interna- 
tionalists of today; a@ common culture derived from a common 
faith to the existence of which the universities, Canon Law, 
Latin literature, political institutions and social structures all 
testified, despite the national and provincial variations to which 
they were naturally subject. (2) This order of Christendom— 
“a single, universal community, founded and governed by God 
himself,” as a modern scholar has described its ideal—was 
built up out of national communities rather than the state 
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powers of modern times, themselves founded on a functional 
and vocational organization, the whole neither ‘‘ individualist” 
nor “‘collectivist” in spirit. So far as the state could be said 
to exist it was as a “Communitas Communitatum”’ rather 
than as the “Leviathan” which by the seventeenth century 
found everywhere not only recognition, but such justification 
as Hobbes provided for it. (3) Distributed property, held for 
use, and not for power, in which no private unlimited right 
existed or would have been understood, and which was not 
held to be justifiable when it resulted in the creation or exploita- 
tion of monopolies. The normal citizen’s livelihood was there- 
fore not at the discretion of private capitalist or public official. 
(4) A just price upheld by public authority, and recognized as 
the very keystone of economics. Justice in respect of all 
transactions was held to be an objective and ascertainable 
reality. The buyer paid for the true value of what he actually 
got, and neither the most that the seller could screw out of 
him nor so small a sum that a fair return to the producer was 
threatened. (5) Guild organization, “moral action corporately 
organized,” the whole structure being regulative rather than 

iministrative. The guilds were based on private ownership, 
b was subjected to communal control in such cardinal 
matters as price fixing and conditions of labor; while within 
the cuilds for several centuries there was no proletarian caste 
permanently divorced from all control of the trade to which it 
was attached. Good craitsmanship, the natural result of 
such a system, was indeed a prime interest of al) concerned. 
(6) A communal basis for agriculture, which however unsatis- 
lactory irom the standpoint of personal freedom, at least pro- 
vided for those engaged in it a reasonable security and a 
sufficient livelihood; while they were ab)e to regard themselves, 
as a recent authority puts it, “‘as partners of an agrarian co- 
operative association, imbued with the traditions of their 
ancient liberties and with sentiments of communal life.’”! 


* Max Beer, Hi.tory of British Socialism, Part I, p. 20. 
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(7) Last, but by no means least, we must notice the restraint of 
usury. The manipulation of money as the means of livelihood 
was forbidden, for money was held, and rightly held, to be 
fundamentally a medium of exchange, and not ‘‘capital”’ for 
the enlargement of power over others. 

I can say nothing here of why or in what manner these 
institutions decayed, though both the causes and the process 
are extremely instructive. Nor am I concerned to deny that 
they ever failed in their working, or to suggest that they ought 
to be, or could be restored in the forms which they then exhib- 
ited. But what does seem abundantly clear is that every 
one of these features of the medieval order—inspired as it was 
by Christian teaching, and supported by an economic theory 
which offered men guidance in the most complex moral prob- 
lems—has an urgent practical lesson for us today. Taken 
together they constitute a basis for the most effective and 
thoroughgoing challenge to the plutocracy of our age which 
could be devised. Where such features or similar ones are to 
be found struggling for life today in a hostile environment, 
whether in practical operation or in theoretical advocacy, 
they demand the Christian’s support as part of his contribution 
to a distinctive new social order, growing up within and tran- 
scending the old. They are the elements of that Christian 
sociology by which those who are born of God will overcome 
the world. 

IT 

What I have attempted so far in this article is to make 
clear that the social) movement among the British religious 
communities is tending in a new and highly significant direction, 
and to give some indication of the ways in which this tendency 
is being interpreted by some of the movement’s pioneers. But 
it 1s important to repeat what I have already suggested to the 
effect that such pioneers are rather explorers in a territory as 
yet little explored than leaders of a disciplined and concerted 


enterprise; and that, moreover, they recognize themselves 
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as such. The adwance which has undoubtedly been made 
does not consist in the elaboration and recognition of a “Chris- 
tian sociology’; it is represented in the increasing consciousness 
of the need for such a thing. The movement of which I write 
has hardly got beyond the preliminary stage of creating the 
conviction that this task confronts the church and has got to 
be undertaken; on the task itself it has scarcely begun to enter. 
It is kept back from doing so partly by the ned for combating 
and so far as possible converting those who declare that 
‘religion has nothing to do with social problems”; partly 
by the activities of those sincere if misguided spirits in its 
midst who seek to enlist the church in blind support of some 
politica) or economic program derived from an external source; 
and partly again by a considerable ignorance of what the tradi- 
tions and teachings of the church in regard to these subjects 
have been in past ages and under varying conditions. This 
last factor represents a handicap which cannot be rapidly 
overcome; but the effart to do so has heen begun, and is partic- 
ularly well represented in such studies as Mr. R. H. Tawney 
has recently been making of the social and economic standpoint 
taken up by the various parties in the church just before and 
during the Rejormation. ‘These studies, which reveal a much 
lesser degree of conflict between Catholic and Protestant 
theologians than has often been supposed, and show both 
parties alike anxious to oppose a moral bulwark to the encroach- 
ing flood of economic change, vet for a variety of reasons equally 
powerless to do so, are full of most suggestive material Sor 
those who are seeking to re-create Christian standards in the 
world of contemporary paganism, They are examples of the 
sort of thing which will have to be undertaken on a consider- 
able scale before the movement will have sure foundations lor 
a “Christian sociology consonant with the needs of the age.” 


i do not want to give the impression that academic and 
purely intellectual activities, however important, are all 
vith which a Christian social movement needs to be concerned. 
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There are many immediate issues of critical importance on 
which the church is ca)led to make a bold stand, and she will be 
only deterred from doing so by a lack of courage or a false con- 
ception of her mission, In this respect such movements as that 
oi which J write have every opportunity of acting as stimulating 
and clarifying influences, and in Britain this task has been on 
the whole well fulfilled. Indeed, a point is being reached 
when church people will find themselves challenged to decide 
definitely where they stand in regard to matters of socia) 
righteousness. Some even foresee a kind of schism running 
vertically down the religious communities and dividing 
those who interpret the ideal of the Kingdom of God as a 
living social reality from those who cling to the *‘ sub-Christian’’ 
conception of religion as “a purely private matter between a 
man and his God.” Whether so definite a cleavage as this 
will actually be reached in the near future is very uncertain, 
but it is clear that before the churches can issue their challenge 
to the world with fina) eflectiveness they must first proclaim 
it to their own members, as they have so far failed to do. Itis 
this failure to clear up the yital issue of social righteousness 
so far as their own members are concerned that makes even 
the “boldest” declarations of religious leaders so little convinc- 
ing in the eyes of the world. 

A sociology and an active social witness do not exhaust 
the tasks with which our movement must ever be concerned. 
There is the further one of revealing to those outside organized 
Christianity the significance of the Faith in relation to the 
problems by which society is bewildered and dismayed—to 
mediate between those who reverence the King, but have no 
vision of His Kingdom, and those who seek the values which 
the Kingdom alone can enshrine, while they know not the 
King who is the Author of them. Let me quote some words 
of Dr. Orchard in this connection: 

The religious person must be listened to when he declares that nothing 


will be of any value unless it has a religious basis, motive and horizon. 
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Man will really have to believe in the Kingdom of God; but that does 
mean two things—first, that the Kingdom he seeks on this earth must 
have its existence guaranteed in the mind of God. What so few social 
reformers have seen is that their dream does demand the supernatural; 
it demands the possibility of this world being capable of such a scheme; 
it demands a change of human nature in order to establish it; it means 
that there must be a divine power constantly available. But, secondly, 
it does mean that we are to take our Christianity seriously, and that 
we are to believe as we pray, that God’s will can be done on earth. We 
shall cut out man’s hope and energy if we limit the Kingdom of God to 
this world; but we must remember that we shall see no Kingdom of 
God in the other world unless we have had faith in it and have worked 
for it here. 

It is time to turn to a brief survey of the composition of 
that ill-co-ordinated mass of activities included in the term 
“Christian Social Movement.” There is now in progress an 
experiment, of which a good deal will be known to many in 
America, which is serving temporarily to focus the activities 
of the movement for an immediate purpose, though its appeal 
is made to circles wider than any that the regular organizations 
of the movement have so far succeeded in reaching. I refer, 
of course, to the great Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics, and Citizenship—familiarly referred to as COPEC 
—which, after long preparation, is to be actually convened at 
Birmingham next April. But the Conference itself is far from 
being the only—or even perhaps the most—important feature 
of the activities organized in connection with it. Since I 
believe that already a great deal has been heard in America 
of these activities, I need not say much about them. How 
much interest the Conference has aroused is shown by the fact 
that when the promoters of it took the bold step in 1922 


fa 


of hiring the Queen’s Hall—one of the largest in London—for 
a meeting to explain its objects, they found themselves almost 
immediately flooded with applications for tickets; and even 


a large church in the neighborhood of the hall was insufficient 
to contain the overflow of those unable to get into the main 
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meeting. But such mass meetings, of which there have been 
a number in the great centers, besides very many smaller ones, 
do not represent the most vital part of the work. This is done 
in two ways: at the center by the commissions, of which there 
are about a dozen, as representative of leading Christian 
opinion as it is possible to make them, each concerned with 
one or more of very full questionnaires which the Executive 
Committee has issued on every aspect of the social problem. 
And on the other hand in study circles innumerable up and 
down the country, which take one or other of the questionnaires 
referred to, and after a thorough examination present a report 
embodying their conclusions to the commission concerned 
with the subject. Thus a double purpose is served. The com- 
missions, apart from their own special studies, receive not only 
the practical assistance which these reports contain, but also 
a valuable indication of what is in the mind of Christian people 
all over the country confronted by these problems in their 
everyday life. And the circles themselves not only feel that 
they are making their own contribution as a local or functional 
group to a great religious experiment, but are also brought to 
face, as they might never otherwise have found sufficient 
stimulus to do, issues and difficulties which Christians in the 
past have been ever too ready to run away from. 

In writing of the mechanism of COPEC one is in danger of 
losing sight of the fact that it is no mere social inquiry in the 
ordinary sense, but a concerted spiritual effort to discover what 
is God’s will for society, an effort comparable to that which 
every Christian must individually undertake in his own case 
to find out what is God’s will for him. Such an effort may be 
urgent, may indeed be overdue, but it is none the less very 
ambitious and attended with great difficulties of very varying 
kinds. When the commissions present their reports to the 
conference at Birmingham representative of practically every 
Christian body in the country it will not be possible to say 
that that effort is finally concluded. It will merely be that its 
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first phase has come to an end, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the repercussion which those weighty and long prepared reports 
may cause will be sufficient to force some at least of the greatest 
issues before members of the churches in such a way that it 
will be impossible for them to avoid coming to a decision upon 
them. It would be foolish to forecast the consequences of the 
conference; if it prove a truly live experiment it will give rise 
to results which may be quite unexpected, and even startling. 
But at least it may be hoped that as an upshot of its delibera- 
tions the world outside the churches will hear, almost for the 
first time, some clear message of what the Christian stands 
for—and what he won’t stand for—in regard to social affairs. 
One matter that has been canvassed as a possible outcome 
of the conference is the creation of a kind of central bureau for 
intelligence and for the organization of common action for 
the whole movement. There are distinct possibilities in the 
suggestion, and such co-ordination as COPEC is largely con- 
tributing to promote ought not to be suspended. But there 
is an opposite danger of centralization to be avoided, at any 
rate until such moment as Christian opinion is far more defi- 
nitely crystallized than is or can be the case at present. The 
various organizations with their distinctive starting-points 
and outlooks, of which I shall say something shortly, are each 
in their several ways contributing something of greater or less 
significance to the building up of a Christian social witness, 
and it would be a mistaken policy which sought to reduce them 
to a lowest common measure of agreement by sweeping them 
prematurely into a single association, for to do so would be to 
reduce the spiritual and intellectual vitality of the whole 
movement. Co-ordination and joint consultation, however, 
is another thing, and a highly desirable one, and of this the 


movement needs more rather than less. It is provided in 
one very useful respect by the Summer School of Christian 
Social Service Unions held annually at Swanwick in Derbyshire, 
under the guidance of Miss Lucy Gardner, whose great gifts 
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in this direction are exemplified also in her secretaryship of 
COPEC, of which she has been the principal inspirer. The 
Swanwick school is by now quite an old-established institution, 
and the change which has gradually taken place in its outlook 
is significant. A visitor to this season’s school, writing in the 
Commonwealth, notes that: 

There is a distinct advance in the social outlook of the very heterogeneous 
people of good-will who assemble there. In the old days we were occupied 
with detailed suggestions for mending the present system. Now we are 
in the main convinced that from our Christian standpoint it is judged 
and found wanting, and we are seeking the lines on which the new founda- 
tions can be well and truly laid. 

The same verdict could certainly be passed on the Christian 
Social Movement as a whole. Yet circumstances still prevent 
some of the most influential organizations therein from pro- 
claiming boldly that ‘‘the present system is judged and found 
wanting.”” An atmosphere of benevolent aspiration and intel- 
lectual confusion still fogs the position. So active a society 
as the Industrial Christian Fellowship, for instance, lies open 
to the charge that it speaks with two voices, at one moment 
suggesting that prevailing social arrangements only work badly 
because they are not animated by a Christian spirit, and at 
another that the system itself is an evil one which renders true 

hristian living impossible. This vagueness of outlook is 
especially unfortunate since the I.C.F. (into which has been 
absorbed the old Christian Social Union), is probably the largest 
and most powerful body in the movement, controlling a large 
number of paid organizers and disposing of considerable funds. 
This latter factor, indeed, may be held to contribute to the 
deficiency of which complaint is made. It is easy to see how 
anxiety to avoid offending prosperous supporters and fear of 
having to contract propaganda if resources shrink may cause 
even those leaders who desire to make a bold stand to hesitate 
for fear of “getting ahead of their public.” The I.C.F. is 
patronized by bishops, and includes among its executive 
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representatives those sincere business men who cling to the 
hope of Christianizing the social order without the necessity 
of making any considerable changes in its mode of operation. 
It includes also many who are prepared for the largest changes 
if they can see these to be clearly dictated by the will of God 
for society; and they are beginning to see this. Possibly a 
cleavage in the I.C.F. along these lines may prove unavoidable. 
If this should come, it seems certain that those leaders who 
represent its chief spiritual force, P. T. R. Kirk, and G. Studdert 
Kennedy, will be found on the more revolutionary side. 

The I.C.F. describes itself as a Church of England society, 
though it has not refused assistance from Christians of other 
denominations who are ready to work with it. But several 
of the most influential bodies in the movement are, of course, 
interdenominational. The Fellowship of Reconciliation, for 
instance, founded originally as a pacifist body, but finding 
itself irresistibly impelled to face the wider problem of a basis 
for peace in social relations, is of this character. It is this 
body which organized the great demonstrations for a Christian 
social order held in the two previous summers in Hyde Park. 
It has particularly devoted itself, as seems natural from the 
circumstances of its origin, to establishing a connection with 
similar Christian bodies in other countries, and has been 
concerned with the promotion of a “Christian International.” 
Another organization of an interdenominational character is the 
Auxiliary Movement—‘auxiliary” originally to the Student 
Christian Movement, from which it is now, however, formally 
distinct; though the S.C.M. forms a kind of reservoir from 
which it draws the greater part of its membership when those 
previously attached thereto have passed beyond the student 
age. The Auxiliary Movement is still in the formative period, 
theoretically and practically, and its scheme for the promotion 
of local Fellowship groups for the creation and mobilization 
of Christian opinion on social issues has not yet got very far. 
The movement, however, is interesting in two respects. In the 
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first place it is tending to form a kind of refuge for those whom 
one may call the ‘‘self-excommunicated,” the large number 
who fail to find in the particular place of worship to which they 
have been traditionally attached a religious ideal set forth 
which they can feel to be large enough to express what Chris- 
tianity means to them of challenge and of hope. Some of 
these leave their denominations altogether; others remain 
attached to them, but look to the Auxiliary Movement to 
provide them with the inspiration of the great ideal of the 
Kingdom of God on which that movement takes its stand. 
Again, and connected with the former point, the movement 
has felt itself specially impelled to take in hand the task of 
assisting to co-ordinate the wider activities of the Christian 
Social Movement as a whole, and this not only by promoting 
the exchange of ideas as to methods of work between leaders 
of various organizations, but by seeking also to bring them 
together for meditation and discussion on those underlying 
principles and the problems of their practical application which 
are so largely common to them all. In furtherance of this 
latter aim a most interesting and representative conference 
was held in October, when the theology which lies behind the 
whole movement, but is all too seldom pondered and discussed 
by it, was the principal matter for consideration. At this 
conference, which partook largely of the character of a retreat, 
the specific question of what would be the features of a Christian 
social order was definitely posed, and a very real strengthening 
of the spiritual and intellectual forces of the whole movement 
should be the result. 

Another interdenominational effort of a somewhat different 
nature deserves a brief mention; this is the movement for 
Christian Social Councils, of which a number are already in 
being in various parts of the country. These councils are of a 
strictly representative character, every religious communion 
in a locality being invited to appoint members therein, and 
their main purpose is not the discussion of theory, but the 
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mobilization of Christian opinion on specific issues of an 
immediate and practical character. The idea, which owes 
much to the advocacy of Bishop Gore, is a new one, and it is 
too early to say how successful the councils are likely to be in 
making their influence felt to check abuses and promote 
useful reforms. 

A very different organization from those which I have so 
far described is the League of the Kingdom of God. While its 
members work as individuals with many other bodies—and its 
leaders have, as a matter of fact, been largely instrumental 





in assisting to organize the retreat conference just described— 
the league as such differs from most other organizations not 
only in starting with an explicit ‘repudiation of capitalist 
plutocracy and the wage system,” but in basing itself on a 
Catholic foundation and making its main appeal to the Anglo- 
Catholic movement. Both the title and present basis of the 
league are new, and the change is in each case highly significant. 
The League was founded in 1906 as the Church Socialist 
League, and though never a large organization, it has always 
been in the van of the social movement, spiritually and intellec- 
tually. The influence of the league has throughout been out 
of proportion to its numbers, largely owing to the fact that it 
has attracted to itself some very vigorous personalities who 
have made their views known in pamphlets and books and 
magazine articles as well as on the platform; and the famous 
Fifth Report of the Archbishops Committee on Industrial 
Problems, which appeared during the war, was ascribed by 
their opponents (with some extravagance) to their influence. 
For some time opinion had been growing in the league that it 
was a mistake to be tied down to anything so contingent 
as an economic doctrine as a sufficient expression of God’s 
will for society, and the volume of essays, already referred to, 
entitled The Return of Christendom represented an attempt made 
by the leaders ot the League to find a truer foundation for the 


Christian sociology of which they were in search. The new 
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title and basis, from which some quotations were made earlier 
in this article, were not adopted without some opposition 
from a section who still found in socialism a sufficient expression 
of the goal they were seeking.*. But the ‘‘ Christendom Group,” 
abating nothing of their old detestation of plutocracy and all 
its ways and works, undoubtedly represented the most vigorous 
element in the league, which is looking forward to a largely 
increased influence now that it is free to ground its appeal on 
Catholic principle and tradition alone, unhampered by the 
associations (which cannot avoid being in part irrelevant to 
its main purpose) of a secular program, with its ambiguities of 
phrase and outlook. 

The league has, as I have already suggested, had perhaps 
more than its share of forceful personalities, and it is the habit 
of such to throw themselves vigorously into the work of an 
organization for a time, only to fall out as enthusiasm abates 
or personal viewpoints force themselves into undue prominence. 
One leader, however, has been with the league throughout, 
and in Father P. E. T. Widdrington, its present organizer, 
the L.K.G. has one of the greatest personal assets in the whole 
movement. A personality entirely out of any of the recognized 
clerical grooves, intensely alive, with a vivid interest alike in the 
fundamental issues of theology and the day-to-day problems 
of the labor movement, Father Widdrington brings to the 
service of his cause a vigor and freshness of mind and habit 
which are still sadly lacking, even among clergy ordinarily 
ranked as ‘“‘advanced.’’ Others equally conspicuous in mind 
and quality are no longer associated with the league. Father 
Conrad Noel, for instance, the famous ‘‘Red Vicar” of Thaxted, 
left the C.S.L. some half a dozen years ago to form an organi- 
zation which would exactly express his own rather distinctive 
personal outlook. The Catholic Crusade which he brought 
into being has incurred the criticism of being a “one man show,” 

* This section is now (February, 1924) attempting the formation of a Christian 


Socialist League, interdenominational in character, and affiliated to the Labour Party. 
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and its influence has not been wide outside the parish of its 
founder; but it contributes a very bracing element to the 
circles which it reaches, In particular it has served to 
spread a knowledge of the social significance of the Gospel 
by emphasizing and explaining the economic and political 
relations of Christ’s ministry which has )ed many to realize 
the significance of that ministry for our own age in a manner 
and to a degree that orthodox exposition has largely failed to 
achieve. 

These organizations of which I have just been writing 
base themselves on a Catholic foundation, and it is noteworthy 
that the two foremost journals in the Christian Social Move- 
ment, the monthly Commonwealth—so Jong edited by Canon 
Scott Holland, and now contro)\ed by an editorial committee 
which includes the leaders of the League of the Kingdom of 
God—and the weekly Crusader both do the same. Many 
of the leading spirits of the 1.C.F. are Anglo-Catholics; and 
indeed something like a struggle may be said to be in progress 
for the soul of that very vita) trend in Eng)ish religion which 
the Anglo-Catholic Congress represents. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the deep spiritual force which has brought 
the congress into being, but there has been a danger that its 
moving spirits would fail to grasp the great opportunity which 
is waiting for a religion which takes the whole of human iie 
for its province and the ween of God for its goal. A 

“religion of the sanctuary,’ however fervent and sincere, 
will fail to win the world veniaee it is in the u)timate analysis 
a retreat from the world. There is a Catholic individualism 
no Jess than a Puritan individualism, and sacramentalism can 
furnish as subtie temptations to spiritual egotism as the “sal- 
vationism” of the Protestant. Vet there are indications that 
many in the Anglo-Catholic movement, now awakening so 
strikingly to consciousness of its mission and its opportunity, 
are alive to these dangers and determined to combat them. 
The congress which met in London last summer amid such 
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vivid enthusiasm found itseli recalled again and again to the 
challenge of neo-paganism and the demands of that opposite 
ideal summed up in the word “Christendom,” The chairman, 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, told the congress bluntly that it was 
meeting in a pagan city; and the papers of Mr. H. H. Slesser 
and Father Studdert Kennedy in particular proclaimed a reli- 
gion utterly distinct from the spiritual pietism and civic quiet- 
ism so often associated with the practice of Catholic worship. 

{ am conscious that there has been one serious omission 
throughout this article—nothing has been said of the outlook 
of the Roman Catholic church. The omission, however, 
cannot be properly remedied owing—let it be freely confessed 
—to Jack of sufhcient iniormation on the part of the writer. 
Roman Catholics, while they do not a)together reiuse to co)- 
laborate in regard to social issues, do not ordinarily carry that 
collaboration very far, and it is not easy for one outside their 
communion to estimate how widely the ‘conviction of the need 
for fundamental social changes has spread among them. The 
Catholic Socia) Guild is a vigorous body, but one suspects 
that its more advanced members do not meet with much 
favor from the authorities of their communion, and the guild’s 
activities are certainly subject to a closer scrutiny at their 
hands than Anglican bodies have to suffer. It is a pity, too, 
that while Roman Catholics of a radical turn of mind lose no 
opportunity of attacking socialism, they do not more often 
couple that opposition with alternative proposals of a truly 
constructive character such as might, if put into operation, 
render socialism superfluous. Vague references to the economic 
dictums of Aguinas, and to the benevolent proposals of a 
rather academic character advanced in Papal encyclicals are 
hardly enough to afford serious practical guidance. Roman 
Catholics often show themselves particularly alive to the moral 
bankruptcy of the existing social order; they are even ready 


to prophesy its impending dissolution, but they are too little 
inclined to ‘‘separate themselves from the evil thing.” They 
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seem rather to wash their hands of the problem; and with a 
few conspicuous exceptions (of which Father Vincent MacNabb 
is a splendid example) fail to come forward when the occasion 
calls, Perhaps the adhesion of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the 
most clear-sighted enemy of plutocracy in this generation, 
will rouse those he has joined to a keener appreciation of 
the struggle to which al) inheritors of Catho)ic tradition are 
today so plainly called. 

It has to be admitted, however, that these weaknesses of 
which comp)aint is made in the case of Roman Catholics are 
apparent in similar forms in other denominations; the “social 
service unions” attached to the principal non-conformist 
bodies, for instance, are, despite much good work, prone to 
faults of much the same kind, though perhaps with more excuse, 
in that they have not the same clear traditions to inspire them. 
One must beware, indeed, of exaggerating the victory which the 
Christian Social Movement has so far gained over the forces 
of apathy, pietism, and downright wor)d)iness which obstruct 
its advance, even within the Christian communions themselves. 
We have not reached the time when we can say of the churches 
that they are fi)\ing the rdle of the pioneers of the Kingdom of 
God. Allwe can claim is that they are being increasingly made 
aware of it, and that a confrontation of the world by the forces 
of the Faith is a dream that our generation may yet live to see 
realized. Already the old conventional orthadoxies in politics 
and economics are being cast aside. Too much need not be 
made of the address of welcome to the Labor Party on its estab- 
lishment as the official Parliamentary Opposition which was 
signed by some six hundred clergy of the Church of England; 
but it is at least a straw which shows which way the Wind of 
the Spirit is blowing. It is known that a number of others, 
equally persuaded of the bankruptcy of the existing order, re- 
fused to sign this address from apprehension of a danger of 
seeming to attach the allegiance of the church to a particular 


political party. Others again are looking for the first step 
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toward fruitful change not to politics, but to a repudiation of 
the false hypotheses by which a financial monopoly dominates 
society; and the notable proposals for the establishment of a 
new basis for credit and a just method oj price regulation, 
which are associated with the name of Major C. H. Douglas, 
have found a welcome in a careful report on “Social Credit 
and Christian Values” signed by men whose names have been 
prominent in the social movement. 

Father Tyrrell speaks in one of his books of “those extremi- 
ties which are God’s opportunities.’ It is at such a situation 
that we in Europe have arrived. A world in which the pride 
oi progress has been turned to the despair of chaos, which has 
learned nothing from a terrible war save how to prepare for 
one yet more terrible, and Jeaves milhons to starve in the midst 
of greater potential resources than civilization has ever before 
commanded, has fost the power to save itself. That power can 
only come from something outside the world-order, and of such 
a power the church is called to be the mediator. Since the 
first centuries of that era which her earliest victories initiated 
she has been summoned to no greater task, and it falls to the 
members of her social movement to lead the way. God’s 


opportunity is their privilege: mav thev be found worthy of it. 











THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF APOCALYPTICISM 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


University of Chicago 


Progress in research in the psychology of religious behavior suggests the application 
of similar methods in the realm of apocalyptic, which has so long been regarded as 
essentially mysterious in its nature. Recent progress in psychological research in the 
special field of emotional behavior, to which category apocalyptic belongs, affords a 
starting-point for investigation. Applying the materials thus available, reference 
to the sources shows that apocalyptic behavior is the result of emotional seizures of 
fear, sorrow, and pain. Analysis of these seizures shows that there is a definitely 
determinable physical accompaniment in the emotional expressions, so that the appli- 
cation of psychological method finds a physical basis of apocalyptic. The historical 
data of the rise of the literature, and general considerations of its literary and social 
backgrounds support these findings. Jewish apocalyptic was not without parallel 
in the Hellenistic world, and here, too, the definitely physical basis of the similar 
behavior is determinable. 


It has been remarked that the recent discipline of the 
psychology of religion has succeeded in demonstrating that 
order rules in a realm where it was formerly thought that 
processes were above law. Can this proposition be affirmed 
of that supposedly mysterious realm of apocalyptic? The 
present interest in apocalyptic is, indeed, scientific as well as 
popular, but the great efforts in research have been in editing 
the documents and in determining literary relationships. To 
be sure, historical generalizations have been projected; it is 
known that apocalyptic was ultimately rejected by the rabbini- 
cal schools, that it was utilized and advanced with specilic 
reference to exigencies of local situations, that it was neglected 
in the Middle Ages, and has had a widespread revival in our 
own time. Held as worthless by many, it is by others valued 
as the highest of all means of knowing the meaning of history 
and understanding what the future portends. Yet the avail- 
able results of study are unrelated; the modern enthusiast 
for apocalyptic is unaware and regardless of literary or histor- 
ical study, and the scientific student seems to be slightly 
informed of the basic psychological phenomena which have 
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an 


effected the popular revival of interest in the subject. In this 
situation may any materials be advanced which may bring 
together these diverse phases and point toward a basic under- 
standing of the functions of apocalyptic ? 

The phenomena originally basic in the advancement of 
revelations were, in the nature of the rise of apocalyptic from 
situations of catastrophe, psychological. The apocalypses 
were produced as sanctions for control by persons who were 
themselves deeply impressed by what seemed to them to 
be irresistible and relentlessly advancing forces. Conscious 
of these forces, and possessed by the conviction that this 
consciousness was a divine message to be shared, the revelation 
was circulated in literary form. Evidently finding acceptance 
in certain quarters, the method became in effect a literary 
“pattern”; including also certain functioning by-products 
(i.e., as an epistemological method, furthering the already 
awakened apprehensions of current superstition, participating 
in the tendencies toward the practice of magic), the primary 
purpose of its original use was somewhat modified. It never- 
theless appears that, directing attention to the basic psychologi- 
cal phenomena, one may perceive a clearly physical basis of 
apocalyptic. To demonstrate this basis, it is necessary to 
interrogate the literary sources for their data of the psychology 
of emotions. The psychological study of emotional behavior 
correctly applies to this area, since very clearly the method 
and content of apocalyptic correlate vividly with emotional 
activity. Fear, terror, pain, trembling, fainting, quaking, 
loss of bodily function—these elements in apocalyptic imagery 
are emotional data. But, so far as the writer is aware, no 
one has studied apocalyptic as such in relation to the psychology 
of emotional behavior. This is the more significant as it is 
noted that modern psychology has made distinct advance in 
this field. The truly scientific work of Darwin in observing 
and describing emotional behavior has been carried on in 
interpretation and generalization, so that from the James- 
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Lange theory to the present there has been recognized a strong 
physical accompaniment and a physical basis of emotional 
behavior. 

James called attention to the bodily changes involved in the 
emotional expression. He noted that “feeling” followed— 
did not precede—certain visceral changes. These changes 
involved the entire sympathetic system. It is unfortunate 
that the popular apprehension of the James theory is the less 
exact statement of it, to the effect that one is afraid because 
he runs, is angry because he strikes, etc. The truly important 
work of James is not to be dashed off so lightly. Stated in 
his own words his theory is as follows: ‘‘The bodily changes 
follow directly the perception of the exciting fact, and that 


97 





our feeling of the same changes as they occur is the emotion. 
The bodily change is felt acutely when the perception occurs, 
and the perception is modified by the afferent nervous currents, 
which modification is due to the bodily changes. The visceral 
disturbances in the process are of the highest importance. 

Dewey has supplemented James in a highly important 
manner by clarifying the James theory at the point of its 
paradoxical popular apprehension, noted above. He points 
out that for the emotion to occur there is a certain recognition 
of the object about which the emotion is caused, e.g., a bear, 
to frighten one, is recognized to bea dangerous animal. Dewey 
includes as in his analysis the entire emotional attitude, and 
sees that the emotion has, beside the mere seizure, the phases 
of (1) being a disposition, a mode of conduct, a way of behaving, 
and (2) possessing a certain intellectual content. However, 
Dewey’s furthering of the James theory does not at all discount 
the physical elements.? 

Highly relevant for the present study is the work of Cannon. 
The field of the ductless glands, now recognized as so important, 


t James, Psychology, Briefer Course. p. 374. 


2 Dewey, The Significance of the Emotions. 


} Cannon, Bodily Changes in Fear, Rage, and Hunger. 
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was some time ago subjected to controlled experiment by him. 
In these experiments the function of the glands in emotional 
behavior was noted as closely associated with the bodily 
changes. For example, Cannon would induce emotional 
states in his subjects: a cat would be exhibited to a barking 
dog; fear would be induced, and the subject studied: the 
blood would be analyzed for sugar or adrenin. Cannon came 
to the positive conclusion that the ductless glands played an 
important rdle in the emotional states. This is particularly 
true of the supra-renal glands, which secrete adrenin. Cannon 
also assembled material of interest in the present connection 
in his study of the phenomena of hunger. The influence of 
such studies upon subsequent psychological investigation is very 
evident. 

As might be expected, the most pronounced association 
of physical basis with emotional behavior is to be found in the 
school of the objective, or behaviorist, psychologists. For 
example, Watson,’ noting that psychologists commonly treated 
emotional data in a highly speculative manner, proceeds to 
define and to describe emotional behavior with concomitant 
physiological terms. He offers as a generalization: ‘‘An 


, 


emotion is an hereditary ‘pattern-reaction’ involving profound 


changes of the bodily mechanism as a whole, but particularly 
of the visceral and glandular systems.” The thesis of the 
behaviorists, that all activity is capable of description in terms 
of muscular and glandular behavior, is, of course, to be applied 
to emotional activity. In Watson’s work perhaps the most 
original element is his genetic study of emotions in infants and 
the study of the effects of exciting stimuli upon the ductless 
glands. In the former field the generalization is offered that 
there appears a group of three patterns as belonging to the 
original and fundamental nature of man: fear, rage, and 
love. (It should be noted that Watson questions the advisa- 
bility of using these terms; urging that they be taken to include 


, 


Watson, Psychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist. 
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only concepts which are statable in terms of situation and 
response.) In the work on the ductless glands experiments 
similar to those of Cannon were performed, besides noting 
similar data from other experience. Emotional excitation with 
the physical concomitant of glycosuria (the presence of sugar 
in the urine) may be taken as established. Modern psychology 
recognizes the physical element in emotional behavior. 

The advantage of the more efficient technique and the more 
certainly based generalizations of modern psychological study 
of the emotions may then be brought to the study of the 
emotional behavior in apocalypticism. However, one must 
at the outset take note of some difficulties which may limit 
the confidence with which the study may be made and increase 
the hesitation with which results may be asserted. In the 
first place, the description of the emotional states in the liter- 
ature is often very inexact. It is, for example, impossible to 
assemble evidence which would satisfy the thoroughgoing 
behaviorist; obviously analyses and measurements of muscular 
and glandular behavior cannot in this case be made. Again, 
the descriptions of the emotional states are presented in the 
“common-sense” vocabulary, carrying with them all the 
inexactness therein implied. The physiology of the apocalyp- 
tist was as primitive as was his medicine: his thinking was with 
his heart, pitying with the bowels, anger in the liver, etc. 
Third, it is also a fact that many of the data alleging emotional 
states are not genuine, but products of the literary pattern 
rather than of a genuine experience. As Professor Case 
states: 

It is often difficult to determine whether the dreams and visions 
described in certain apocalyptic writings are records of actual experience 
or whether they are merely the creations of a literary imagination. In 
their present form the apocalyptic books betray varying degrees of 
literary skill in their composition, and possibly the dream or vision therein 
described may often be a creation of the author’s pen rather than a 


reproduction of his personal experience. On the other hand, a close 
inspection of apocalyptic writings forbids the supposition that their 
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authors commonly regarded themselves as composing mere literary 
fiction. For the most part they were highly emotional men who lived 
in the midst of stirring events and belonged to an age which did not 
question the objective reality of dreams and ecstatic visions." 
Discrimination must always be applied. Yet it is believed 
that it is possible to assemble sufficient data to note the phenom- 
ena involved. 

This confidence is based upon the observation that data 
of emotional behavior appear frequently in the apocalypses. 
There seem to appear seizures of fear, sorrow, and pain, and 
within these classes every gradation of feeling occurs: terror, 
grief, alarm, dismay, mourning, lamentation, sadness, shame, 
distress, confusion, weariness, weakness, and anger. In 
reaction to these states of evil lot pictures of blessedness appear 
in imagery of joy, happiness, peace, and contentment. Note 


how the sources imply such emotional data. 


I. EMOTIONAL SEIZURES CONNECTED WITH FEAR 


I was affrighted and fell upon my face [Dan. 8:17]. All shall be 
smitten with fear, and the Watchers shall quake, and great fear and 
trembling shall seize them [I En. 1:5]. They [demons] 
and fear and trembling seized them [13:1]. Fear covered me, and 


trembling got hold of me, and as I quaked and trembled, I fell upon my 


were afraid, 


face [14:14]. They [sheep=people] feared and trembled [89:34]. And 
those days... . will you not be affrighted and fear? All the lumi- 
naries shall be afirighted with a great fear, and all the earth shall be 
affrighted and tremble and be alarmed [102:1f.|. I was seized with 
fear [II En. 1:7]. I-became affrighted, and began to tremble with a 
great terror [20:1]. I... . became afraid, and fell upon my face, and 
said to myself, Woe is me . . . . my soul is departed from me from fear 
and trembling [21:2, 4]. By reason of my fear I awoke [II Bar. 53:12]. 
They shall . . . . be withered with fear (IV Ez. 7:87]. I was too much 
afraid to approach her, and my heart was terrified exceedingly .... I 
was afraid [10:25]. Lo! I am yet wearied in soul, and very weak in my 
spirit, nor is there left the least strength in me on account of the great 
fear wherewith I have been affrighted [12:5]. Through great fear I 
awoke [13:13]. When I saw I fell as one dead [Rev. 1:17]. Great 


* Case, The Revelation of John, pp. 148 f 
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fear fell upon them [11:11]. I was confounded and greatly afraid of him, 
and his appearance was changed so that a man could not endure his 


wrath (Shepherd of Hermas, Mandates, 12:4]. 


Other descriptions, in which the bodily functions are partic- 
ularly stressed, may be cited: 

The king’s countenance was changed within him, and the joints of his 
loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against the other (Dan. 5:6]. 
My loins were broken, my knees tottered, my heart was afraid, my bones 
were dismayed like flax [Ps. Sol. 8:5 f.]. My body trembled greatly; 
my soul wearied even unto fainting [IV Ez. 5:14]. I fell upon my face, 
and my whole body became relaxed, and my spirit was transfigured, 
and I cried with a loud voice, and with the spirit of power [I En. 7:11). 
A great trembling seized me, and fear took hold upon me, and my loins 
gave way, and dissolved were my reins, and I fell upon my face. Michael 
said, Why art thou disquieted with such a vision? [60:3|. Twas greatly 
amazed, trembling seized me, my hair stood on end, panic came to me 
|Hermas, Visions, 2:1). 


2. EMOTIONAL SEIZURES CONNECTED WITH PAIN 


In the following material it will be seen that only a small 
portion of the whole data is assembled. This is all that might 
be done, for were the attempt made to be exhaustive it would 
mean the transcription of nearly the whole of the apocalypses, 
since the chief burden is the reaction of the seer to the pain 
and suffering of the world in the throes of persecution, or in 
the agonies of the consummation of the age. To work out 
the original problem, namely, the emotiona) state oj the apoca- 


o 
lyptist, only the materials involving the personal reaction have 


been cited: 

I am pained in my )iver )X1) P., Simeon, 2:4). Yhen shall pain 
come upon them as a woman in travail, when... . she has pain in 
bringing forth [I En. 62:4). They shal) be terrifed, and they sha)) be 
downcast of countenance, and pain shall seize them, when they shall 
see that son of man (62:5{. JI cried unto the Lord when I was in distress 


(Ps. Sol. 1:1]. Tam pained in my bowels and in my inward parts for 
these things {2:15]. When we are in distress we call upon thee (5:7). 
When I was asleep great distress came up into my heart, and I was 


weeping JJ En. 1:3}. The thoughts of my heart begin to oppress me 
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again grievously [IV Ez. 5:20]. My heart was troubled within me.... 
for my spirit was greatly inflamed, and my soul was in distress [6:35]. 
3. EMOTIONAL SEIZURES CONNECTED WITH SORROW 
The souls of those who have died are crying and making their suit 
to the gates of heaven, and their Jamentations are ascended [I En. 
o:10]. I fell upon my face. And Enoch my grandfather came and 
stood by me, and said unto me, Why hast thou cried unto me with a 
bitter cry and weeping? [65:1]. I became exceedingly sorrowful 
[89:67]. I began to weep and lament [89:69]. I Jooked and lamented 
[90:4]. Then I wept with a great weeping, and my tears stayed not till 
I could no longer endure it. I remembered the first dream, and because 
of it I wept and was troubled [90:41]. And as he spoke these words, 
wailing as he did so, I was unable to bear his lamentations, and began 
to weep, and my liver was poured out, and the substance of my bowels 
was loosened. And I wept, and my heart sounded, and the joints of 
my body trembled, and I was unable to stand [XII P., Zebulun, 2:4). 
J was weeping [II En. 1:3). Lam destined to grieve for Zion |I1 Bar. 5:1). 
And they lifted up their voice and they all wept [5:6]. I was grieving 
over Zion, and lamenting over the captivity ]6:1). And we rent our 
garments, we wept, and mourned, and fasted seven days. (9:2l. 
Ls... « s@t down... . and wept 35:1; fl. 35:2-3]. Why do we 
again mourn for those who die, or why do we weep for those who depart 
to Sheol? Let lamentations be reserved for the beginning of that coming 
torment, and let tears be laid up for the advent of the destruction of that 
time 52:2, 3], Weshall,... be grieved with pain because of those 
things which have befallen (75:8|. As Tlay upon my bed [was disquieted, 
and my mind was preoccupied with my thoughts, because I saw Zion’s 
desolation. . . . . And my soul was stirred profoundly, and in my 
agitation J began to address the Most High [JY Ez. 3:2). This age is ful) 
of sorrow and impotence |4:27). So 1 fasted seven days, mourning and 
weeping... . and the thoughts of mv heart began to oppress me again 
grievously )5:20). Out of my very grief have 1 spoken; for every hour 
I suffer agontes of soul in striving to comprehend the wavs of the Most 
High )5:34). 1 wept again, and fasted seven days, and in the eighth my 
heart was troubled within me again... .. For my spirit was greatly 
inflamed, and my soul was in distress 16:35). Let the human race lament 
.... let all the earth-born mourn; we shall suffer great torment (7:62|. 
How does it profit us that in the present we must live in grief and after 
death look for punishment? (7:11. Thy people, on whose account 
{ grieve, and thine inheritance, for which I mourn, and Israel, for whom 
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I am sad, and Jacob’s seed, for whom I am dismayed [8:16]. I was 
shuddering with grief [Hermas, Visions, 2:1]. 

Thus do the apocalyptists picture their feelings. When one 
looks for causal explanation he readily finds it. In the first 
place, attention must be called to the rise of apocalyptic 
within the many expressions of the religious sentiment in 
Pharisaic Judaism. The diversity of interests within this 
highly important group is beginning to be understood. The 
extreme legalist, particularly the Jerusalem scribe, was only 
one of a number of tendencies within the ‘‘sect.”” The Rabbi, 
the Chaber, who minimized the messianic hope and emphasized 
rather the preparation for the new age by ritual and ceremonial 
observances, was offset by the eager nationalist, who looked 
for an Anointed to come as a deliverer from the oppression 
of Rome, and sought to speed his coming by weakening that 
power whenever opportunity presented itself. He, in turn, 
was opposed by the quietist, who insisted that only in God’s 
good time would the deliverance come, and that it was of no 
avail to try to hasten that time. Some of these peaceably 
lived in the earnest hope that the deliverance would come 
soon, but took no other means than that of personal piety 
to speed the time. Others took the method of apocalyptic 
preachment to keep the thought of the people vividly upon that 
time when God would work that deliverance. 

Again, the immediate cause of the rise of the apocalyptic 
method was itself sufficient reason for emotional reaction. 
Apocalypticism had its rise in the circumstances of the Macca- 
bean revolt and the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
was in its genius a type of thought thriving in the atmosphere 
of conflict and persecution. Its most typical literature arose 
in such situations; Daniel and I Enoch 83-90 in the persecution 
of Antiochus, Psalms of Solomon and the Assumption of Moses 
in the Roman conquest of Palestine, the Synoptic Apocalypse 
(Mark 13 and parallels) and II Baruch in the times about the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and IV Ezra at some later point in 
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the reaction to Roman rule, while the Johannine Revelation 
came from the persecution of Domitian. Now, the reactions 
of the people, particularly of the apocalyptic Pharisees, to 
these movements offered a quite sufficiently emotional basis 
for the apocalyptic type of thinking and imagery. One may 
note this motive in the grewsome picture of the torture of the 
widow and her seven sons (II Macc. 7), and in the double 
tendency of the disposition of the Chasidim to submit to death 
rather than violate the Sabbath law and the opposite determina- 
tion of others to fight to the last at any time (I Macc. 2:34-38, 
2:41, Il Macc. 7). Again, the description in Josephus of the 
torture of the Pharisees by Alexander Jannaeus shows the 
cause of the attitude so plainly reflected in I Enoch g1-104. 
The death of the first martyr at Pergamum precipitates in the 
Johannine Apocalypse the whole picture of blood and death 
and woe. It is plain enough that for the immediate experience 
of such persecution the feeling of sorrow, pain, and fear would 
naturally enough follow. Starting with first-hand experience, 
the imagery induced was taken over as typical, and was 
consciously copied for the purpose of control in such situations, 
though the secondary authors had had no such experiences. 
At one with those who had suffered in their expectation that 
God was the prime mover of all events, they took over as a 
specific pattern their figures and imagery, and by their produc- 
tion of a literature attempted to spread their philosophy and 
to propagate their attitude. They fixed attention in this 
process upon the terrible pictures, reproduced in imagination 
the feelings of those who had suffered, and cast into the future 
the reactions of the soul to terrible punishment, upheavals 
in nature, portents, horrors, and fearful fates. 

Note some of the elements in this process. I Enoch is 
full of visions which the writer has pictured and read back into 
the experience of the man who walked with God. There is, 
for example, the picture of the fallen angels in Sheol. 

Enoch says to his angel guide, How fearful is this place, and how 
terrible to look upon! Then Uriel said, Why hast thou such fear and 
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affright? And I answered, Because of this fearful place, and because 
of the spectacle of the pain [21:9]. He was shown a place still more 
horrible than the other, and he saw a horrible thing [21:7]. 


The fear reactions of the people in the Maccabean struggle 
are noted; in the parable of the sheep it is said that “they 
feared and trembled” (I En. 89:34). The same crisis is 
pictured in Daniel, where the apocalyptist’s own reaction is 
pictured in the repeated statement that he was stricken dumb 
(Dan. 4:19, 10:15) and that at the terrible visions his spirit 
‘Was grieved in the midst of his body” (7:15) so that there 
was no strength left in him, but his countenance was turned 
into corruption (10:8). Sometimes it is represented that the 
content of the vision was so terrible that it produced the fear 
reaction, e.g., Enoch says: 

Then I wept with a great weeping. .... I remembered the first 
dream, and because of it I wept and was troubled, because I had seen 
that vision [I En. go:41 f]. Fear covered me, and trembling got hold of 
me, and as I quaked and trembled I fell upon my face. And I saw a 
vision [14:14]. Anda great trembling seized me, and fear took hold upon 
me, and my loins gave way, and dissolved were my reins, and I fell upon 
my face. Michael said, Why art thou disquieted with such a vision ? 
[60:3]. The vision of the Lord of the Sheep produced this reaction: 
His face was dazzling and glorious and terrible to behold [89:23]. 


Sometimes the fate of the people produced the emotional 
seizure. For example, 

And as I lay upon my bed I was disquieted, and my mind was pre- 
occupied with my thoughts, because I saw Zion’s desolation. And my 
spirit was stirred profoundly [IV Ez. 3:2]; Thy people, on whose account 
I grieve, and thine inheritance, for which I mourn, and Israel, for whom 
I am sad, and Jacob’s seed, for whom I am dismayed [IV Ez. 8:16]. 


The judgment is a picture which frequently excites fear and 
dread: 


Out of my grief have I spoken, for every hour I suffer agonies of soul 
in striving to comprehend the way of the Most High [IV Ez. 5:34]. And 


after this judgment they shall terrify and make them to tremble [I En. 
69:1]; And in those days will you not be affrighted and fear? All the 
luminaries will be affrighted with a great fear, and all the earth shall 
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be affrighted and tremble and be alarmed [102:1f.]; and Michael 
answered Raphael and said, The power of the spirit transports and makes 
me to tremble because of the severity of the judgments. .... Who 
can endure the severe judgments before which they melt away? And 
Michael answered and said to Raphael, Who is he whose heart is not 
softened concerning it, and whose reins are not troubled by this word 
of judgment ? [68:2]. 

The general philosophy of the apocalyptist is also in point 
here. He was a representative of the either-or position, who 
saw every fact of life as aligned toward one of two forces. 
Life was to him on the one hand righteous and godly, or it was 
unrighteous and sinful. God and evil were in eternal conflict, 
and it seemed to the apocalyptist that at the present time evil 
was given its way upon earth, but that presently God would 
intervene and establish its reign, after which evil would no 
longer trouble men. It is not surprising to find in the literature 
representative of this dualism the teaching of the Two Ways 
(the good and the evil yezer), the two inclinations in man. 
The extent to which this doctrine influenced the thinking of 
the time cannot be detailed here; it forms a problem in itself, 
the extent of which may be realized by noting the literature 
involved.*. The point relevant for the present discussion is the 
manner in which the concept functions in the apocalyptic 
imagery, and the mechanisms at the basis of it. The 7wo Ways 
in apocalyptic literature is plain enough in the reaction between 
fear and hope, pain and peace, suffering and rejoicing. The 
apocalyptist will one moment be engaged in outlining the 
terrors of the unrighteous in their punishment—he will change 
the picture abruptly to that of the blessedness of the saints 
in their joy. This is natural enough; the psychologist knows 
well the nearness of pain and pleasure, of tears and laughter, 
of sorrow and joy.2. The problem has been worked out in 

tXIL P., Asher, 1:8; Pirqe Aboil 2:12f.; Matt. 7:13-207; Luke 13:23; 
Didache 1:1; De Doctrina A postolorum (Schlecht); Epistle of Barnabas, 18; Hermas, 
Mandates 6:1, 2; Sibylline Or. 8:399, 400; Clem. Alex. Stromateis 5:5; Apostolic 


Constitutions 7:1; Apostolic Church Order 4; Clementine Homilies 5:7. 
7Bleuler, The Theory of Schizophrenic Negativism; cf. White, The Mechanisms of 
Character Formation, pp. 67 ff. 
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some detail by the psychoanalysts; it is the phenomenon of 
ambivalence, the tendency for opposite elements in behavior 
to compete with one another, and has in this case clear correla- 
tion with the masochistic and sadistic tendencies plainly observ- 
able in the mental phenomena of apocalypticism. Note, 
for example, the satisfaction with which the apocalyptist 
views the punishment of the wicked; in I Enoch the savage 
punishment of the Sadducees, or in the Revelation of John the 
bloody vengeance wreaked upon the Romans. Ambivalent 
expressions of the apocalyptist’s own feelings are plain indica- 
tions of the known data of emotional behavior. 

There is a definitely recognizable physical basis for all 
these phenomena. This should be readily seen from the 
manner in which physical functions correlate in nearly every 
case with the feelings alleged. For instance, note how trem- 
bling accompanies fear: 

Fear covered me, and trembling got hold of me, and I quaked and 
trembled [I En. 14:11]. I became afraid, and began to tremble with 
great terror [II En. 20:1]. Then I awoke, and my body trembled 
greatly, my soul was wearied even unto fainting [IV Ez. 5:14]. I became 
afraid, and fell upon my face, and said to myself, Woe is me; my soul 
is departed from me from fear and trembling [II En. 21:2, 4]. 


So, too, tears accompany sorrow: 


Then I wept with a great weeping, and my tears stayed not until I 
could no longer endure it [I En. 90:21]. 


The common statement, as in Revelation, Daniel, and I Enoch, 
that the seer, after the fear reaction, fell upon his face, is in 
point. The matter is even more forcibly presented by the 
figures with which, in the crude physiology of the time, the 
physical accompaniments of the emotional states are described. 
It was thought that every physical and mental function had its 
seat in a certain bodily part. Thus: 


The spirit of fornication is seated in the nature and in the senses, the 
spirit of insatiableness in the belly, the spirit of fighting in the gall 
[XII P., Reuben, 3:3]. 
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So the mental states are accounted for; Simeon’s treatment 
of Joseph being thus explained: 

My heart was hard, and my liver was immovable, and my bowels 
without compassion [XII P., Simeon, 2:4]. 
Then as remorse seized him, he said, 


I am pained in my liver [9:1]. 


Zebulun spoke in like terms: 

My liver was poured out, and I began to weep, and the substance of 
my bowels was loosened, and I wept, and my heart sounded, and the 
joints of my body trembled, and I was not able to stand [Zeb. 2:4]. 


His remorse is stated: 


My bowels yearned toward him in compassion [5:1]. 


“Hatred,” says Gad, ‘‘filleth the heart with devilish poison,” 
and in his case repentance was brought about by God sending 
‘a disease of the liver” (XII P., Gad, 5:21). 

The same facts appear from the physical accompaniments 
of the apocalyptic visions. Daniel notes that pallor accom- 
panies a terrifying vision: “The king’s countenance was 
changed within him’; the familiar weakness of the knees was 
also present: “and the joints of his knees were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against the other” (Dan. 5:6). Similarly 
he himself reacted: 

There remained no strength in me, my comeliness was turned in me 
to corruption, and I retained no strength [10:8]. My thoughts much 
troubled me, and my countenance was changed in me, and I kept the 
matter in my heart [7:28]. 

According to Enoch, pallor will follow terror in the judgment: 

They shall be terrified, and they shall be downcast of countenance, 


and pain shall seize them, when they see that son of man sitting on the 
throne of his glory [I En. 62:5]. 


Other bodily accompaniments of emotional seizures are 
detailed: 

My spirit was grieved in the midst of my body, and the visions of 
my head troubled me [Dan. 7:15]. 
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Specific visceral disturbances are noted: 

My loins were broken, my knees tottered, my heart was afraid, my 
bones were dismayed like flax [Ps. Sol. 8:5]. I am pained in my bowels 
and my inward parts [2:15]. I fell upon my face, and my whole body be- 
came relaxed, and my spirit was transfigured, and I cried with a loud 
voice and with the spirit of power [I En. 71:11]. And a great trembling 
seized me, and fear took hold of me, and my loins gave way, and dis- 
solved were my reins, and I fell upon my face [60:3]. 


Of course these ancients had no more than a ‘‘common- 
sense’ knowledge of the function of the viscera. Their 
description of these emotional seizures is only as scientific 
as similar descriptions occurring in folklore, but even this is 
sufficient for the application of the results of experimental 
psychology. Let the reader recall the phenomena detailed 
in these references, and compare the experiments of Cannon. 
For example, what might be the connection of the dissolving of 
the reins (kidneys) and the secretion of adrenin, so important 
in emotional states? Is there any possibility that the location 
of anger and fear with disturbances of the liver might be a 
crude expression of the phenomenon which now might be 
definitely measured by noting the presence of sugar in the 
urine and the blood (glycosuria) ? There seems to be no doubt 
that these common experiences of apocalypticism have very 
definite bases in physical phenomena. 

Note, further, the specific bodily state in the emotional 
reaction. The apocalyptist frequently states that his emotional 
experiences were exhausting. E.g., 

And when I had completed the words of this prayer I was greatly 
weakened [II Bar. 21:26]. By reason of the vision my sorrows are turned 
upon me, and I retain no strength... . . Straightway there remained 
no strength in me, neither was there breath left in me [Dan. 10:16 f.]. 
And I fainted, and was sick certain days [8:27]. Lo! I am weary in my 
soul, and very weak in my spirit, nor is there left in me the least strength 


on account of the great fear wherewith I have been affrighted this night 


[IV Ez. 12:5]. 
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These enervating reactions are not uncommon in the case of 
emotional behavior of certain types. 

One factor which very probably works in the emotional 
processes of apocalypticism is the discipline of rigorous fasting 
which some of the apocalyptists engaged in. Cannon has 
shown that there is a positive influence of hunger upon the 
ductless glands, and has demonstrated by experiment the 
effect of emotional reactions upon the vegetative functions." 
There are some interesting correlations of these factors in 
the apocalyptic literature. Fasting was practiced by Daniel 
(10:2, 9:3) and, to a pronounced degree, by the apocalyptist 
of II Baruch (5:7, 9:2, 12:5, 21:1, 47:2). So, also, was the 
seer of IV Ezra (5:20, 6:32,35, 9:23-27). 

It appears plainly enough that the apocalyptic method was 
one of the ecstatic types of religious behavior so common in that 
day, and so clearly reflected as an interest in early Christianity. 
Indeed, similar ecstatic behavior is to be found in the contem- 
porary religions of the Roman world. Note, for example, 
the description of the physical accompaniments of the ecstasy 
of the Cumaean Sibyl: 

Suddenly her countenance and her hue changed, and her tresses fell 
disordered. Her bosom panted, her wild heart swelled with fury, and 
she grew taller to the view, and her voice rang out, not of mortality, now 
that the god breathed on her in nearer presence [Aeneid vil. 

Very like this is the description of the Alexandrian Sibyl, 
who states her inspiration thus: 

My soul is weary .... my heart did again flutter, lashed with 
a spur from within, compelled to announce my message... .. And 
again the word of the great God fluttered in my breast... .. He has 
driven a good right through my heart. ... . : Again the oracle of the 
mighty God stirred within my breast [Sib. Or. 3:3:3, 3:2:5, 4:18, 3: 480]. 
In the case of these Hellenistic visionaries there were physical 
means of inducing the ecstatic state. The Delphian prophetess, 
for example, fasted, chewed laurel leaves, and inhaled the gases 


*Cannon, Bodily Changes in Fear, Rage, and Hunger, pp. 52-05. 
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issuing from the orifice in the ground. The worshiper of 
Dionysos used ivy, drank wine, and ate of the flesh of the 
victim. The result was a frenzy and an ecstasy.’ 

It then follows that there is a recognizable physical basis 
for apocalypticism. The resultant activity, typical emotional 
behavior and attitudes through which stereotyped imagery, 
figures, and expressions were “on tap” for anyone who wished 
to induce the feeling, obtained as the apocalyptic method 
became a specific pattern. A secondary result was the rise 
of a whole literary ‘‘school” of apocalyptic within certain 
sections of Judaism and early Christianity. The purpose in 
the beginning was to hold the group intact in situations of 
persecution; this was accomplished by the effecting of a transfer 
of values, by the application of various sanctions, central among 
these being promises of reward and punishment to be adminis- 
tered after death. It is with these promises and threats that 
the pictures of joy and blessedness or of fear, sorrow, and pain 
obtained special relevance. Apocalyptic was a control litera- 
ture; it aimed to produce certain attitudes. It was used in 
sarly Christianity also to secure the conversion of Jews to the 
Christian messianic program by picturing Jesus as the apocalyp- 
tic Messiah, and later to secure the allegiance of gentiles who 
thought in philosophical terms by offering “‘revelation” as a 
superior method of epistemology. Doubtless it was possible 
for the purely literary apocalyptist to use the imagery without 
experiencing in any genuine manner the seizures so powerfully 
depicted in the original visions, but the physical basis is indubi- 
tably functional in the primary expression. 

There seem to be sufficient data to warrant the generaliza- 
tion that the apocalyptic method has the definitely physical 
basis involved in bodily disturbances accompanying specific 
emotional seizures, such as fear, sorrow, and pain. There is 
some evidence that these go back to an emotional attitude 


* Cf. Zaugg, A Study of the Spirit Phenomena in the New Testament, p. 11. 
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correlating with an inferiority complex," for there are obvious 
correlations with the psychoanalytic data, some of which have 
already been noted. It might be possible to support the 
view that there are in the apocalyptic method some elements 
of the masochistic and sadistic phenomena, i.e., the pleasure 
which obtains from the infliction of pain upon others or upon 
self. Masochistic and sadistic tendencies are observable in 
such an apocalyptist as Paul: note his figure of beating his 
body black and blue (I Cor. 9:27) and his persecution experi- 
ence. It is inescapable that the apocalyptist takes delight in 
the prospect of the punishment, often grewsome in the extreme, 
of his enemies. But whether or not it appears to be convincing 
that these data of psychoanalysis are relevant, it is urged that 
the evidence cited supports the generalization here advanced, 
that the basis of the experience of the apocalyptist is a tendency 
toward emotional instability, so that in the emotional seizures 
which are experienced by the apocalyptist the primary reactions 
of fear, sorrow, and pain have physical concomitants and a 
physical basis. 

* The sex figures in the apocalyptic literature point in this direction. The idea, 
common in folklore, that the punishment being visited upon mankind is due to original 
sin (thus with sex implications), appears in II Bar. 56:6 and I En. 62:4. There are 
also “visions” in IV Ezra which are typical of the infantile sex phantasy: ‘There is 
a sea lying in a wide expanse so that it is broad and vast; but the entrance thereto is a 
narrow space so as to be like a river. He that really desireth to go upon the sea to navi- 
gate it, or to behold it, if he pass not through the narrow part, how shall he be able to 
come into the broad ?”’ Again, ‘‘There is a builded city which lies on level ground, and 
it is full of good things; but its entrance is narrow and lies on a steep, having fire on the 
right hand and deep water-on the left, and there is only one path lying between them 
both, that is between the fire and the water, and so small is this path that it can contain 
only one man’s footstep at once. If, now, this city be given to a man for an inheritance, 
unless the heir pass through the danger set before him, how shall he receive his inheri- 
tance?” (IV. Ez. 7:1 ff.) Of course, if these figures stood alone no especial importance 
could be attached to them, but in the light of the material assembled by the psycho- 
analysts, particularly by Freud, the presence of these elements is not without meaning. 
Water and fire are common sex figures, and the “narrow path” through which an 
“heir” arrives at an inheritance ‘through the danger set before him” are figures which 
correlate perfectly with the psychoanalytic materials. The presence of such a phantasy 
in IV Ezra is the more significant in view of the claim that the author is a perfectly 
chaste celibate (IV Ez. 7:62), in which case infantile phantasies might the more be 


expected. 











THE RELIGIOUS IDEALS OF THE STUDENT 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


ARCHIBALD GILLIES BAKER 
University of Chicago 


Quadrennial gatherings furnish excellent occasions for taking account of move- 
ments and tendencies. The Convention at Indianapolis reveals the young people 
themselves sharing for the first time in the direction of the organization. It discloses 
a new emphasis upon world-solidarity, an enlarged interpretation of the missionary 
enterprise, an increasing confidence in the method of investigation and open discussion, 
an effort to interpret Christianity in terms of the needs of the world today, and the 
beginning of a new afiiliation of the young people of America with the growing student 
class of the world. 


The Convention recently held in the city of Indianapolis, 
December 28 to January 1, was more than a mere Student 
Volunteer Convention. The gathering together in one 
assembly of 5,000 delegates representing not only the vol- 
unteers but also other student organizations connected with 
1,000 colleges and seminaries, supplemented by 1,000 secre- 
taries, missionaries, and religious leaders from different regions 
and diverse denominational affiliations, furnished a focusing- 
point around which might be discerned more readily some of 
the less clearly defined religious developments that are taking 
place throughout the world, and especially in the younger 
Christian consciousness of America. 

1. The first thing that became apparent was a new relation- 
ship established between the generation in power and the gen- 
eration just coming upon the scene. The gathering at Indian- 
apolis was the first convention under the new régime inau- 
gurated four years ago, and designed to give the students 
themselves a much larger participation in the management of 
the movement. The Convention at Des Moines revealed that 
the student of today does not intend to be the docile follower 
of his elders. He wants to see where he is being led. He 
demands that those who pretend to lead and direct shall go 
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before him in courageous thought as well as energetic achieve- 
ment. 

In response to this new spirit, the organization and the 
executive direction of the movement has been radically changed 
during the last four years. In the words of the official 
“Report”: 

The Executive Committee of seven members has become since 1920 
a committee of thirty members, composed of fifteen undergraduate 
Student Volunteers, five representatives of Foreign Mission Boards, 
four representatives of the Student Christian Movement of Canada and 
the Student Association Movement of the United States of America, 
and six members at large. It will be observed at once that at least 
fifteen members, that is, half of the committee, must be undergraduate 
Student Volunteers, thus assuring student counsel and leadership in all 
activities and decisions of the Movement. The fifteen Volunteers on 
the Executive Committee are chosen by the Student Volunteer Council, 
a body composed of two students—a man and a woman—from each of 
the forty-one Student Volunteer Unions in Canada and the States. 
This Council meets annually, selects its representatives on the 
Executive Committee, reviews the work of the year, and makes 
suggestions to the Executive Committee in matters of policy. 
With this profound change, the students have actually begun 
to participate in the management of the movement which has 
borne their name, but in which of recent years at least they 
have been largely the passive and receptive element. As a 
result, the movement has become much more sensitive to and 
representative of the mind and temper of the student class, who 
themselves have been quickened thereby into a new interest 
and enthusiasm. 

This new recognition of the students as a body was mani- 
fested also in the opportunity provided for the expression of 
their own thoughts and sentiments. These 5,000 young people 
were not called together from Maine to California and from 
Florida to Canada simply to furnish a large and inspiring 
audience to a few of the outstanding speakers of the Continent. 
Ample place was furnished on the program for student dis- 
cussion. On two of the afternoons the total assembly was 
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divided into forty-nine discussion groups. Furthermore, the 
major part of the general session of the last morning was in 
charge of youthful leaders, chosen by the students themselves, 
who presented brief résumés of the main positions sustained by 
the delegates in the discussions of the previous afternoons. 

These open forums were the most thought-provoking and 
significant features of the Convention. An opportunity was 
furnished here of getting a cross-section of the student mind of 
the Continent. It was apparent that the young missionary 
of the future will be a more pronounced non-conformist than his 
grandfather was. The new type of education is producing a 
new type of volunteer. He is claiming that if he is to give his 
life to the cause of missions, he should have something to say 
with reference to plan, policy, and doctrine, just as well as 
those who remain at home, contribute their money, and elect 
the foreign mission boards. The foreign mission appeal will 
continue to be attractive to the modern student only in so 
far as a greater degree of latitude is assured him. 

2. The gathering at Indianapolis brought more clearly to 
light than ever before the fact that a new interpretation is 
being placed upon the world and a new alignment is being 
drawn among the nations. No longer do missionary leaders 
and students pretend to divide the world into two camps, one 
occidental and the other oriental, one Christian and the other 
pagan. Considered from this aspect alone, America does seem 
quite distinct from Africa or China. But as we look out upon 
the world today, we see it as one closely interrelated whole, 
menaced east and west by the same dangers, suffering from 
the same evils under slight local variations, needing the same 
salvation. It is the changing world itself which is forcing this 


changed interpretation upon us and making obsolete some of 
our former notions of complacent superiority. 

A little incident which came up in one of the discussion 
groups bears directly upon this point. The subject under con- 
sideration was: How can war be prevented? Among other 
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answers was the suggestion that we seek to make the heathen 
nations Christian. Scarcely had this suggestion been written 
down: along with others on the board when an oriental student 
was on his feet. ‘‘What do we mean by such a statement and 
the insinuation that lies behind it? Have we overlooked the 
fact that the greatest menaces to the peace of the world today 
arenot the heathen nations but the so-called Christian Powers ?” 
The result finally was that the first suggestion was erased and in 
its place was written the following: ‘‘We must seek to fill all 
nations with the spirit of Christ.”’ But the implications lying 
behind the revised form are radically different. In the first 
statement, Christendom came dangerously near taking the 
position of the Pharisee as he prayed. In the second, Chris- 
tendom takes her place beside the publican to pray. 

This incident is typical of the attitude of the student mind 
toward world-problems today. Students discussed the ques- 
tion of race prejudice, for example, as it presents itself in 
Louisiana or California, in the college fraternity or the dining- 
hall, as well as in the more remote regions of Europe or South 
Africa, and with equal frankness and fairness in all cases. They 
had an eye for the beam as well as for the mote. A certain 
southern bishop may be able to contribute a lengthy magazine 
article upbraiding the people of India because of the pagan 
caste system, without any hint or suggestion of a negro problem 
in America; but this was not the spirit or temper of the stu- 
dents at Indianapolis. 

3. This growing sense of human solidarity, world-wide iniq- 
uity, and common responsibility has naturally been reflected 
in a new interpretation put upon the nature and purpose of 
the missionary enterprise. In fact, some are hesitating about 
using the term ‘“‘missionary”’ much longer because today it is 
scarcely comprehensive enough to serve as a true symbol of a 
movement which is rapidly outgrowing it, and because it 
implies a relationship of paternalism and dependence between 
East and West which is fast disappearing. 
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This newer emphasis upon certain phases of an enlarged 
missionary enterprise was reflected upon the floor of the Con- 
vention and also in the open forums. As in former years, the 
missionary and the representative from abroad were present 
to set forth the claims of the various mission fields. Inspira- 
tional addresses and biblical expositions were given the place of 
preference on every morning’s program. The various forms 
of missionary activity, such as village evangelism, city evangel- 
ism, medical work, educational problems, social-service work, 
etc., were each duly considered and discussed in some one of 
twenty special group meetings. In these respects this con- 
vention was similar to others which have preceded it. The 
distinctive characteristic of this one, however, was the convic- 
tion, repeatedly expressed, that if Christianity and Christian 
missions are to have any vital meaning in this present age, men- 
aced as it is by clouds of war, embittered by racial animosity, 
and weighted down by economic exploitation both at home and 
abroad, then it must face these issues squarely with the ques- 
tion, What has Christianity to say with reference to these 
definite matters ? 

The old watchword was retained, and hung daily before 
the eyes of the gathering; but it got its meaning out of the 
present-day challenge. In the words of the chairman’s 
“Report”: 

By The Evangelization of the World in This Generation is not meant a 
superticial proclamation of the Gospel. To evangelize means to permeate 
with the spirit of Christ... .. By the watchword is meant such a world- 
wide proclamation of the Evangel that everybody will have an intelligent 
opportunity to accept it, and such a thorough proclamation of the 
Evangel that its spirit will permeate masses of humanity and through 


these changed lives reconstruct society and alter international affairs. 


c 


In other words, the church can no longer think of fulfilling 
its obligation to the world by simply sending abroad a full quota 
of missionaries and adequately supplying their financial needs. 


As a vital part of that same obligation, Christian people both 
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at home and abroad, American, European, Asiatic, and African, 
must together take a Christlike attitude to such common world- 
questions as these: war, race prejudice, economic exploitation, 
internationalism, social alleviation; all of which brings the 
matter much closer home to us than the coral strands of India 
or the jungles of Africa. It means that we ourselves, our 
churches, our native lands, are still needy objects of real mission 
work and of the full evangel, as well as the Chinese coolie or 
the out caste of India. 

4. There was also brought more clearly to light the gradual 
development in America of a newer method of approach and a 
new attitude of mind to the problems of the day, and especially 
to those of religion. The dogmatism and finality which 
announces a panacea and brooks no questioning nor dispute 
no longer sways the minds of men so readily. It has been the 
legitimate product of the public platform with its expected 
authoritative declamation. Just as long as people are made 
to sit quietly in orderly rows, while one individual stands upon 
a sacred elevation where custom demands that he speak with 
finality and authority, just so long will people assume a passive 
attitude of mind and be content with a convincing confirma- 
tion of accepted standards. The Sunday services of the 
church, the yearly gatherings of denominations, and the tradi- 
tional missionary convention have all been designed on this 
plan and for this purpose, namely, to inspire, to sway, to move 
to action. The former Student Volunteer conventions have 
been of this ordér. When, in the Convention of 1919, the 
pertinent question, “Is Christianity really adequate to the 
task in hand?” was asked as a genuine inquiry worthy of 
investigation, and not as an interrogatory statement of a 
foregone conclusion, the inquiry seemed strangely out of place 
and almost sacrilegious. 

But at Indianapolis the spirit of inquiry and frank discussion 
was in the air. The platform meeting with its orator and its 
thrilling appeal was supplemented by the discussion group with 
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its leader and a blackboard for the tabulation of results. This 
was in response to a transformation which has been going on for 
some time in the mind of the student class as a whole, and also 
in the nature and procedure of the local Student Volunteer 
bands in the colleges and seminaries. Years ago, these bands 
met together chiefly for prayer, devotion, and Bible study, 
with a view to consecrating themselves completely to God’s will. 
Later, carefully prepared study-books dealing with different 
mission fields were provided for the purpose of adding knowl- 
edge to zeal. More recently still, certain urgent world- 
problems are laid before these student groups, along with 
abundant source material in the form of quotations from reliable 
literature, original authorities, and official documents, on the 
basis of which they are expected to reach intelligent conclusions, 
after a thorough-going discussion and exchange of opinion. 
This evolution within the local band is significant and was 
reflected in the program of the Convention. The original 
band with its pledge and personal consecration in due course of 
time became also a study class seeking information from a 
reliable textbook, and now within the last year or two it is 
becoming a discussion group seated about a table covered with 
facts and figures, and the exhortation and study of former days 
are now being supplemented by a frank facing of all the facts 
in a spirit of serious inquiry. 

The attitude is one of open-minded investigation; the 
method that of diagnosis of the causes of a definite situation 
and the application of corresponding remedial measures. This 
was abundantly evident in the discussion on the prevention 
of war. An effort was made to trace war back to its main 
causes. One student suggested one cause; another student, 
another: menacing armaments, traditional rivalries and ani- 
mosities, economic imperialism, the lack of adequate peaceful 
devices for the settlement of disputes, mob psychology; and 
then the question was raised as to how best to meet each and 
all of these. But in the midst of all it was recognized that, 
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while many things are needed to meet this complex situation, 
none is so fundamental as a new attitude, a new spirit, a new 
willingness to sacrifice for the good of others, and this new 
attitude is none other than the mind and spirit of Christ. 
Religion was recognized as one factor among many. 

5. The discussions and addresses revealed anew the manner 
in which movements which are really alive preserve historic 
continuity by giving to accepted mottoes and watchwords new 
meanings and content, while still preserving the old forms 
unaltered. Reference has already been made to the enriched 
significance given to the purpose of missions, as expressed in 
the watchword of the movement. A history of the meaning 
of the slogan, “The Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation,” during the last thirty-five years would be exceed- 
ingly illuminating in this respect. No ingenious mother has 
ever labored harder to lengthen sleeves and let down trouser 
legs in order to cover the form of her growing boy than have the 
leaders of this movement, who have striven to interpret and 
reinterpret the watchword in order that it might correspond 
to the constantly enlarging missionary enterprise. 

A similar phenomenon was revealed in the use of the con- 
ventional phrases, “‘What the world needs is Christ,” ‘‘ What 
the world needs is the mind or spirit of Christ,” “‘The world 
needs Jesus’ way of living.”’ These phrases were on the lips 
ofmany. The advocate of preparedness as a protection against 
war was sure that he had the mind of Jesus. The young fellow 
who pleaded for education and training to eliminate hatred 
and prejudice also appealed to Jesus for his support. So like- 
wise the advocate of a world-court or a League of Nations. 
The extreme pacifist reminded us that he most assuredly had 
the mind of Jesus, for he was willing “to turn the other cheek”’ 
and “to resist not evil.’ Incongruities and contradictions 
did not worry the student mind. The trend of their public 
utterances revealed that the Christ that they were actually 
thinking about, the Christ they were ready to follow and in 
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whom they believed, was the Christ who to them is the symbol 
and origin of those supreme things of which according to their 
best judgment the world stands in need. Whatever may have 
been the creedal affiliations of these students, Christ was inter- 
preted not in terms of dogmatics but of the needs of the world. 

So likewise with the expression, ‘‘The Cross of Christ.” 
No theory of the atonement was much in evidence at Indian- 
apolis. When the students referred to the Cross, as they did 
quite frequently, the context revealed that they were thinking 
chiefly of the Cross as the supreme example of that personal 
sacrifice which must be endured today by all who really wish 
to live for the betterment of mankind. Thus religion is kept 
alive by being reinterpreted in terms of present-day needs and 
the world-challenge. 

6. The Convention at Indianapolis gets a new significance 
when viewed in the light of recent youth movements abroad, 
and also of the historical development of the young people’s 
movements in America, which have taken such forms as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.P.S.C.E., Student Volunteer Movement, and 
others. These American movements began some forty or 
sixty years ago, largely under the tutelage of more mature 
leaders, with the express purpose of training the youths in the 
way in which they should go, within the established and 
accepted order of Christian America. Radicalism or icono- 
clasm were entirely foreign to the spirit of the movement. The 
young people of our churches were not conscious of any very 
serious crisis or defect at home which called for heroic sacrifice 
on their part. This was the land of opportunity and liberty. 
Consequently, it was the lost millions abroad and the foreign 
call that offered to the idealism of American youth the inviting 
field for sacrifice and life-service. 

On the other hand, in other countries where oppression has 
been heavy and where conditions have been proverbially static 
and rigid, the youth have recently broken out in open revolt 
against the generation in authority and against local institu- 
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tions sacred with age. China, India, South America, Central 
Europe, all tell the same story. 

Between this recent ‘Revolt of Youth” and the former 
movements among our own young people there was very little 
in common. The youth abroad broke out in open revolt 
against their elders. Until recently, the youth at home have 
been fairly docile under the leadership of their elders. The 
youth abroad have become keenly conscious of local and 
national evils, recognizing that these must be remedied before 
the more universal ideal of a new world-order can become 
feasible. For years the young people of our churches have 
been more conscious of the lost condition of the heathen than 
of the defects of America. The youth abroad are most 
skeptical with reference to religion, and have yet to be shown 
what contribution religion can make to the improvement of 
human conditions. Our young people have been taught for 
years to place supreme confidence in Christianity, and to take 
it for granted that it would meet all human needs. 

But since the war, the young people of America, even those 
organizations which have run truest to form in decades gone 
by, are beginning to come under the irresistible sway of the 
same post-war disillusionments which are being felt by students 
the world over, and which are drawing them all together in a 
common understanding of world-conditions. The Convention 
at Indianapolis made it clear that the American student shares 
with the student abroad in this common disillusionment. Both 
challenge the supremacy and wisdom of the generation in 
power. Both are seeking to free themselves from the baneful 
prejudices inherited from their forefathers. Both are trying to 
discipline themselves to face all the facts of life in an objective 
and dispassionate manner. Both are increasingly conscious 
of the shortcomings of their own native lands, and reject the 
complacent contentment of former days. Both are reaching 
out over the traditional separations of race, politics, and 
religion to the ideal of a new world-fellowship. Both are willing 
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to give themselves in service and sacrifice provided a definite 
and worthwhile challenge can be presented to them. The 
American volunteer may not be so radical in his views nor so 
violent in his methods—conditions in America have not made 
that necessary—nor has he yet lost his religious faith, as have 
many of his brother-students across the water, but he is insist- 
ing on more reality in religion, greater courage in following 
truth wherever it leads, and a broader and less prejudiced world- 
view than his fathers entertained. 

There is no occasion for great alarm. The students of 
America will probably continue to walk as heretofore with one 
hand grasped in the palm of their fathers and teachers. But 
they are already extending the other hand to grasp the out- 
stretched hand of the youthful idealists across the water. This 
double alliance is something new, for the students of the world 
are just coming to a group consciousness. And if we mistake 
not, out of this dua) loya)ty, old and new, perpendicular and 
horizontal, traditional and contemporaneous, will spring some 
of the most perplexing problems which youth must face in the 


The elder generation will probably be some- 


next few years. 
what distressed. Perhaps out of it will come some new hope 
for the world. 


























CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Fundamentalism versus Modernism: The New York Debates.—The 
theological issues on which Fundamentalists and Modernists disagree 
are receiving broad publicity in a series of debates in New York City 
between Dr. John Roach Straton, a Baptist, and Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter, a Unitarian. On December 20, Dr. Potter won the judges’ 
decision against Dr. Straton, who upheld the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Bible. On January 28, Dr. Straton won the decision. He argued 
against the doctrine of evolution. The style of argument on both sides 
is worth consideration. Dr. Straton appealed to general emotional 
considerations, citing the glorious influence of the Bible in history, while 
Dr. Potter took up specific instances of contradictory or unhistorical 
statements. Likewise, in the second debate, Dr. Straton stressed the 
evil moral consequences which he asserted followed from the acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution, He charged that the spreading belief in 
evolution had been accompanied by a wave of animalism which was its 
direct result. This animalism expresses itself in the degradation of the 
modern dance, the sensualism of the modern theater, the glorification of 
the flesh in modern styles, the sex suggestion of modern literature, and 
other modern evils. His argument was that nothing can be intellectually 
true that is morally false. Dr. Potter again devoted himself to detailed 
evidence. Apparently the debate is largely a pitting of an appeal to 
emotion against an appeal to careful thinking. The debaters are 
scarcely considering the same question in each case, 

John Dewey on Fundamentalism.—The present controversy in the 
churches will not accomplish anything fundamental until the liberal 
protesting elements have stated clearly their position as to just what is 
the relation of a specially organized community and institution like 
the church, whatever be its denomination, to religious experience. Fur- 
ther, those elements must state just what is the place of belief in religion 
and by what methods true belief is achieved and tested. Such is the 
opinion of John Dewey as expressed in “ Fundamentals and Fundamental- 
ism” in the New Republic for February 6. 

What Mr. Dewey really wants is that all liberals agree as to the nature 
of the church; just how far it is a doctrinal and just how far it is a 
social-moral institution. Then he would have them agree on the method 
by which truth is to be ascertained and tested. 
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Perhaps such an agreement can never be arrived at. The interest 
of the participants in the controversy is not primarily an intellectual one. 
Mr. Dewey has no religious interest in the matter. All that he asks is 
for correct defmitions of positions, The religious liberal participant in 
the struggle wants to use the church and belief in order to deepen and 
enrich his religious experience. He wants his conception of the church 
and belief to be in harmony with his own best thinking, but his ultimate 
goal is not merely concise analytical intellectua) satisfaction, but rather 
a richer religious experience which shall not be incompatible with his 
own best thinking. 

All of which only shows that few people are agreed on fundamentals, 
and that the different primary interests of different men necessitate 


different fundamentals. 


A Scientist Who Wants Theologians to Help Him Out.—Professor 
E. W. MacBride, an English biologist, in an address on “Religion and 
Science”’ published in the Modern Churchman for December, 1923, 
defines religion as “the belief that the Powers which control the world 
around us—that is, Nature—are interested in man, and are concerned 
in enforcing the rules of his morality by punishing infractions of these 
rules.” But science levels a three-fold charge against the goodness of 
God as seen in Nature. (1) Nature shows no evidence of God’s good- 
ness. (2) Man is but a partner and product in the anima) kingdom, 
(3) The close interrelation of mind and body destroys the basis for any 
hope of survival after death. And the revival of religion lies in the 
ability to support substantial belief in immortality. For the young this 
belief is imbibed; but for mature educated persons the belief must rest 
on the analysis of the mind yielding satisfactory belief or on the critica) 
examination of spiritualistic phenomena yielding desirable results. The 
desirable thing would be a situation in which “belief in the survival of 
the soul will rest on as solid a basis as any scientific belief, for these beliefs 
depend on the agreement between the observations of many different 
workers.” ‘The author makes the above suggestions admitting that the 
field belongs properly to theologians. Nevertheless, his faith in the 
ineradicability of religion is steadfast: 

I agree with Paley that for Englishmen, at any rate, the choice is between 


Christianity in some form or no religion at all, for if Christianity be finally 


rejected, few, if any, will seriously put forward the claims of another religion. 
If we could thoroughly eradicate religious beliefs from the minds of our 
people, we should produce social chaos here as certainly as it has been produced 


in Russia. 








— 











— 
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A New Russian Periodical.—Considering the poverty of serious and 
thorough discussion of religious problems, and the rarity of journals given 
over entirely to the subject matter of religious philosophy, one welcomes 
the appearance of a new magazine in the field. Sophia is published in 
Russian by a group of Russian thinkers in Berlin. The editor is Nikolai 
Berdayev who is well known in interested circles as the writer of a number 
of books on Slavophilism, and the interpreter of the movement im general, 
but particularly of its ideologica) position. 

Yhe magazine belongs to the group known in Russian as ‘“thick”’ 
journals. The appellation is descriptive of size (this book has 190 pages); 
but it also connotes a certain seriousness not in any way evident in an 
all too great number of very thick American publications. The maga- 
zine is also undenominational, very akin in all respects to our own 
Journal of Religion. This number is divided, and such, it appears, will 
be the general plan, into three parts: a section consisting of articles 
philosophical and religious; a section devoted to the review of the reli- 
gious life of the Christian World; and a section of book reviews. The 
names one finds in the first issue and the tone of the articles give one the 
hope of a really good publication. Besides Berdayev himself there are 
Lossky and Novgorodtzev, Karsavin and Ilyin, and a host of others 
whose names while altogether unfamiliar to Americans mean a great 
deal to the Russian reader. 

The keynote of the journal, its basic idea, is indicated by Berdayev in 
his brief article on “The Living Church,” but is fully developed in ** The 
End of the Renaissance.” Man, thinks Berdayev, and with him all the 
Slavophils, can reach the utmost development of his potencies only with 
the co-operation of God, consciously accepted. The Renaissance on the 
contrary was an attempt to free man from this religious principle of his 
nature, through the affirmation of the adequacy of the humanity of man. 
Ji is true that it brought an extraordinary flowering of arts. But the 
flowering was due to the fact that while man had achieved a great freedom 
of self-expression he was still too consciously religious to fail. But the 
neglected religious endowment of the Middle Ages slowly died out until 
the religion of humanity replaced the religion of Christ. Since that 
time the humanism of the Renaissance, having reached its apex, has been 
dying slowly. The collectivistic philosophy of Marx making the worth 
of the individual secondary to that of the social organism and the 
superman of Nitzsche are intellectual expressions of the dissatisfaction 
with the individualistic humanism. In the revolutionary movements 


} 


of the day and in the political life of Europe the value placed on person- 


ality is reaching a minimum in actuality. “In this turning of humanism 
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against man lies the tragedy of modern history.” Berdayev fondly 
hopes that out of the tragic accomplishment of the human Renaissance 
there will come a religious rebirth, a Christian Renaissance. 

Whatever the truth of the argument, it does indicate the spirit of the 
journal. Its writers are men who recognize real progress in terms of 
the spiritual development of the individual only. Their attitude toward 
the Russian Revolution does not commend the revolution; but, right or 
wrong, it is a criticism based on an accepted and defensible principle of 
judgment. 

It is regrettable that the language limitation of most mankind dimin- 
ishes the value of the publication; but that is the loss of all those who 
have overlooked the uses of the “best, finest, most-expressive, etc.” 
language in the world. 

Can Bryan Convince College Students?—In the issue of the New 
York Times for January 13 Professors Stuart A. Rice and Malcolm M. 
Willey, of Dartmouth College, give the results of an attempt to ascertain 
the precise influence exercised by Mr. Bryan over the students at Dart- 
mouth by his anti-evolution address. A questionnaire was carefully 
prepared, giving the following five alternatives: 

With reference to the doctrine that man evolved from lower animal forms, 
in harmony with general principles of organic evolution: 

1. I reject the doctrine completely. 

2. While I do not reject it completely, I do not believe that the evidence 
favors it. 

3. I am undecided whether to accept or reject it. 

. While I do not accept it completely, I believe that the evidence favors it. 

5. L accept the doctrine completely. 

The students were asked to give their positions in terms of these five 
possibilities, both before and after hearing Mr. Bryan. The results when 


tabulated were as follows: 




















[Noam MBER BEFORE AND AFTER 
HEARING BRYAN = . 
BELIEF* | NET CHANGE 
] IN NUMBER 
Before After 
| 
HIVE Sern con eee unease | 70 60 —10 
Four PR ee ee 52 48 — 4 
LRP Werke easnespaaswst 7 14 +7 
LO CSO ae gree a anereee 5 10 + 5 
OS ace eee ere 2 4 + 2 
136 130 








* Numbers represent the various propositions in the questionnaire. 
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The authors of the article draw two conclusions from their study, (1) 
that an overwhelming number of the undergraduates accept the doctrine 
of evolution, (2) that the net result of Mr. Bryan’s address was to increase 
slightly the number of those who were in doubt and to decrease the 
number of those who had thought themselves to be certainly in favor 
of the doctrine. The percentage of change, however, is not the chief 
thing. The most important result apparently was to get the students 
to discussing the question. 

What of Religion in Russia?—KEdward Bernstein writing of the 
status of religion in Russia in the Contemporary Review for January, 1924, 

perhaps gives a corrective for many of the pictures of the religious life 
of Russia that have been current within the last few months. His 
observations are based upon a six months sojourn in that country between 


September, 1922, and April, 1923. During that time he lived and worked 
as the ordinary Russians did with a particular interest in finding out just 
| what the spiritual movement and struggle of Russia might be like. 


His opinion is that most of the reports circulated concerning this 
aspect of Russian life are malicious inventions. The peasants and 
townsfolk have not abandoned faith and worship. A stupendous ritual 
is still observed, and a dense superstition still exists. The anti-religious 
movements are from his point of view remonstrances of youth against 
the forces that have long darkened and enslaved the spirit of man which 
on the whole have a general tenor of healthy-mindedness, good humor, 
and courage. His conclusion is that 

Signs of spiritual reality and life can be met on every side. Church despot- 
ism has gone. The darkness of superstition is thinning and shrinking. 
Chains of dead creeds are broken. The wind of a new spiritual life is blowing 
over the land. Churchman, sectarian, anti-religionist—all feel it. The vision 
of honest labor and honest love among man is breaking on all. The call to a 
joyous universal comradeship is heard. Finally, the question is not of religion 
or anti-religion. It is a question whether man shall be man, and whether men 
shall live together a worthy, happy, free, and progressive live. 

Is There a Foolproof Science?—Principal L. P. Jacks in the Adlantic 
Monthly for February, 1924, contends that science, religion, and phil- 
osophy cannot be restricted to limited kingdoms of their own in which 
to operate, imprisoned as it were like the imp in the bottle of Stevenson’s 
story. Science, with which Mr. Jacks is particularly concerned in this 
article, is by its very nature a growing thing and if we once fully grasp 
the dynamic character of its nature, we shall be on our guard against 
confining it in a limited territory of its own. Science, religion, and 
philosophy are not rivals for the hegemony of the spiritual world, but 
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coadjustors in a common enterprise, and the more there is of any one, 
the higher the part the others can play. 

No truth is foolproof or knaveproof. Psychology can be used 
therapeutically or malevolently. The same is true of all the sciences or 
would-be sciences. ll sciences stop short at the point where the choice 
has to be made between their right and their wrong application: the 
one leading to the things that hurt, and the other, to the things that heal. 
Education and religion, which is education raised to its highest power 
must be sure that their teaching methods are functioning at the point 
of responsibility. If we fail here, all our knowledge shall come to no 
good end. 

Protestantism at the Crossroads.—The | orld’s Work for February 
contains a stimulating article by William Pierson Merrill the thesis of 
which is that Protestantism today is in a critical position. It may have 
had its day and henceforth exist as a declining, weakening cause, or it 
may burst into new life and go on into a glorious new day. ‘The genius 
of Protestantism is that it is a religion of the spirit and not a religion of 
authority. There is still a place today for a religion of authority, but 
Protestantism cannot hope to compete with Roman Catholicism, which 
is the religion of authority par excellence. 

The only hope for Protestantism according to Mr. Merrill is to frankly 
and fully abandon the whole notion of external authority of the Roman 
type, and trust whole-heartedly in a religion of the Spirit. It must accept 
with all its implications, the truth that religion is a “way” of life rather 
than a formula. It must break squarely with Catholic distrust of the 
human intellect and avow a complete, unreserved trust in the processes 
and results of scientific investigation and thinking. It must take an 
unequivocal stand for the sanctity and supreme importance of common 
present living reality. If it does not fervently and consciously do these 
things it must of necessity weaken and grow impotent. 

One wonders if Mr. Merrill fully realizes how religions have developed 
in the past. The genius of Protestantism has recognized the sovereignty 
of the human spirit, but at the same time it has clung rather tenaciously 
to an authoritative Bible. In general, the rule of authority has not 
been sloughed off by a hyperconscious revolt against authority, but 
a gradual process of evolution. Crises in religion are more or less con- 
stant. There are crossroads at every corner of the whole developmental 
process. Speaking generally, the probabilities are that Protestantism 


for many years to come will be both a religion of the spirit and a religion 


of authority. 
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Changing Views of Evolution.—A<A plea that men think of evolution as 
‘vast system of philosophy, with special emphasis upon the modern 
tendency of recognizing the theory of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics, is the thesis of an article by Ellwood Hendrick in Harper’s 
Magazine for December, 1923. His contention is that Weissmann and 
Mendel with their emphasis upon the persistence of type neglected some 
of the facts of which we are now cognizant. In the light of all the facts 
today we cannot dogmatically assert that acquired characteristics are 
not inherited. A study of race horses shows that acquired characteristics 
may be transmitted so long as the parents possess them, but after the 
parents lose these characteristics they are not transmissible. The same 
is true of the high milk capacity of Holstein-Friesian cows which are 
noted for breaking milk records. The progeny of good hunting dogs 
become good hunters, but the progeny of those that have not been worked 
with a gun are far less likely to be of value in the field. Carrying this 
theory into the human field it would appear that men of eminence would 
be likely to be the children of mature rather than of immature or very 
young parents, and statistics seem to bear this out. 

It may not yet be time to formulate these facts into a rule, but we 
are entirely justified in recognizing the tendency. Evolution still teaches 
us that blood will tell, but it does not rule out the question: “What are 
we doing to the blood within us? This will not remain constant through- 
out generations; it improves or it deteriorates, and the responsibility 
for this is upon every one of us as individuals, for we pass on to the next 
generation what we have.” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH! 

American religious history is usually written in terms of institutions 
or theology. More recently investigation has turned toward the social 
influence of the American church: its effect upon its environment. 
But no attempt has been made to write the development of American 
Christianity in terms of what its environment has done for it. In this 
respect religious history has not kept pace with political, economic, and 
social history. Professor Mode’s book introduces us to this method 
applied to the Protestant church. It is not a comprehensive history of 
American Christianity; it is topical and selective rather than chronologi- 
cal. The author claims no finality for his conclusions. He is pioneering 
and he calls for helpers—for those who will collect and study the sources of 
the history of the American church, particularly those personal and 
family source materials which are as yet not available to scholars. 
This volume should arouse the same kind of interest among church 
historians as Professor Turner awakened a generation ago when he urged 
the importance of the frontier as a central object of study in all American 
history. 

The thesis of the book is set forth in the first chapter, in which it is 
maintained that during successive eras Christianity has been modified 
by its environment, first being Hellenized, then Romanized, next imperi- 
alized, etc. American civilization “thus far has been largely the civiliza- 
tion of a frontier.”’ This fact has been the outstanding one which has 
determined the character of the church life of this country. Up to the 
present, the history of American Christianity is largely that of its frontier- 
ization. 

The author considers seven main aspects of this process of frontier- 
ization, namely: the development of a unique and powerful missionary 
enterprise, the growth of a revivalism which is distinctive of American 
Protestantism, the establishment of a multitude of small colleges which 
have no parallel in the Old World, the multiplication and persistence of 
small sects, the paradoxical strengthening both of denominational 
co-operation and rivalry, the centralization of church government, and 
the secularization of the religious mind. 

1 The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity. By Peter G. Mode. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923. x-+196 pages. $1.75. 
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The chapter on revivalism illustrates his viewpoint most clearly. 
Revivalism is both characteristic and distinctive of the Protestant church 
in America. The Great Awakening may be accounted for largely in 
terms of the personalities of its leaders and the mental attitude of the 
people: an attitude of fear and expectancy induced by the dangerous 
and solitary conditions of frontier life. The camp-meeting was a 
spontaneous and unpremeditated development of frontier conditions. 
Church buildings were too small for revival meetings; groves were 
usually available; the frontiersmen heard few public speakers; they 
came eagerly to hear a new voice; those living at great distances were 
unable to come for a single meeting; the protracted meeting consequently 
proved itself very popular, especially when held in camp fashion where 
the social side of life as well as the religious might be satisfied. Revival- 
ism has declined during the last fifty years. It persists in many localities, 
but where it maintains its power frontier conditions have not yet passed. 

In presenting the conflicting facts regarding church co-operation and 
rivalry, particularly during the nineteenth century, the author demon- 
strates the difficulty of tracing any phase of American church life directly 
to the frontier. This chapter is one of the least conclusive. The 
author admits as much. He notes the various ways in which people 
within a frontier community co-operated in religious undertakings 
regardless of denominational affiliation. A group of the most influential 
missionary and benevolent organizations were interdenominational in 
their origin, support, personnel, and range of service. The conditions of 
frontier life made the former necessary or easy; the largeness of the 
opportunity encouraged the latter. Both were the result of an expanding 
frontier. 

On the other hand, there was a serious overchurching in the west, 
an antagonistic spirit among the denominations, dangerous divisions 
within sects, unwillingness to fellowship with Christians of the same 
denomination who held different views of theology or polity, an almost 
vicious polemical preaching. 

The author expresses the opinion that the sectarian enthusiasm of 
the churches in the older regions was largely responsible for the rivalry 
in the west, that overlapping would gradually have ceased had the 
western people been left to their own devices. Too much can be made 
of this theory. Even those western congregations which were members 
of denominations having no central organization, having as yet no real 
“denominational consciousness,” participated in the church conflicts of 
their own communities. It was in the frontier regions that many of the 
separatist movements found their strength. Presbyterianism and Congre- 
gationalism worked together both in the east and in parts of the west, 
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but the development of a Congregational consciousness was largely a 
frontier growth which met opposition from the leaders of New England 
Congregationalism. The sectarian missionary enthusiasm of the 
eastern churches was vigorous; the sectarian spirit of the individual 
church members of the frontier was equally pronounced. It was not a 
case of church co-operation being prevented by an absentee overhead 
organization. Human nature, on the frontier as elsewhere, was essen- 
tially partisan. 

In this connection the effect of sectionalism deserves serious attention. 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism were regarded as “eastern” 
religions. Methodists and Baptists thought of themselves as being part 
of the frontier. The west had no love for eastern culture, manners, 
politics, or religion. Had a group of eastern Presbyterians settled in 
some community in southern Illinois, without the support of the American 
Home Missionary Society and without the recognition of the General 
Assembly of their church, they would have found themselves in contro- 
versy with their Baptist and Methodist neighbors, just as certainly as 
though they had been sent west by the eastern organizations. The 
explanation is: sectional pride. This influence was as powerful a factor 
in maintaining division in the church as was the aggressive missionary 
spirit of the eastern churches. 

Dr. Mode makes a good case for the theory that Christianity in 
America has been shaped by its environment. It is not demonstrated, 
however, that the life of the American church is the product of its 
environment alone. Nor is it clear that at all points the frontier element 
of that environment prevailed. 

The student of church history must take account of the data and 
interpretations of the author. But it is a book of value for the minister 
and layman also. It will help the modern church member understand 
the relation of the church of his day to the world of which it is a part. 
Particularly will he find the last two chapters full of challenge. 

Harry THomas Stock 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY! 
The lectures which constitute this volume were delivered before the 
Yale University Divinity School in November, 1922, upon the Gilbert 
L. Stark Foundation. They were an elaboration and development of 


1 Christianity and Social Science. By Charles A, Ellwood, New York: Macmillan, 


1923. X+220 pages. $1.75. 
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certain positions and assumptions in the author’s The Reconstruction of 
Religion. 

In Professor Ellwood’s previous book he spoke for an alliance between 
Christianity and social science in a prophetic way which led us to antici- 
pate this new book. In the first two chapters of this present volume 
we are not disappointed. In fact after reading them we are inclined to 
agree with the opening statements of the first chapter. 

A new hope has come into the world—that science may unite with religion 
in the work of redeeming mankind; that thus we of this generation may dis- 
cover a new “synthesis of aspiration with knowledge” which will do for our 
world what the synthesis of medieval Christianity with Roman law and govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and with Greek philosophy on the other, did for the 
later Middle Ages. 


For the continued elaboration of this hope we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Ellwood, for he has managed to say this in a way which has caught 
the popular ear. While others are seeking to drive a wedge between the 
church and the scientists, he has opened up a vision of co-operation which 
ought to enlist the enthusiasm of all who wish to see the coming of the 
kingdom of God. 

In chapter iii Professor Ellwood discusses the principle of socializa- 
tion. His statement concerning the need of ‘“‘socialization’’ which will 
bring into greater harmony the discordant factors in modern civilization 
commends itself to us, but the chapter as a whole can be accepted only 
as a partial statement of the total needs of society. It is true that after 
three hundred years of emphasis on individual rights and individual 
development we now need an emphasis on the principle which stands for 
the total welfare and will work toward unity even as the other principle 
has worked toward separation. But socialization only partly states 
the struggle which man has on his hands. It does not adequately tell 
the story of man’s long struggle for individual development. In the 
church of which the writer of this review is a member there is a large 
chorus choir. Now the harmonizing of all the elements in that choir 
calls for the master hand of a great director, but this is not his chief 
problem. His chief problem is to secure a few voices which have such 
quality of tone and capacity for leadership that they act as a leaven in 
the total mass who constitute the chorus choir. It would be possible 
to secure a certain harmony on a low level, but as a matter of fact we 
pay a large amount of money to secure the services of four singers whose 
devotion to their art and whose capacity guarantees that the harmoniza- 


tion will be on a high plane. Now it is true that socialization is necessary 
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in society. We could get it in religion by all joining the Catholic church 
or the Methodist church, but the struggle for the last three hundred years 
has been a struggle for the quality of the socialization which we have 
all recognized as necessary. ‘There seems to be in this book no adequate 
recognition of this necessary condition in a good society. 

Likewise when we come to chapters iv, v, and vi, in which Professor 
Ellwood sets forth how excellent would be our society if the principles 
of service, love, and reconciliation could obtain over wide areas, the 
picture of society set forth somehow does not seem to be very compelling. 
It is about as interesting as a game of “ give-away ” in checkers. Follow- 
ing Professor Tawney, Professor Ellwood draws his leading contrast 
between two great attitudes which he calls “the contributive attitude” 
and the “possessive attitude.” When men act on the principle of the 
former they act well, when they act on the basis of the latter attitude 
their results are bad and unsatisfactory. The possessive attitude 
toward life is as great an illusion as the illusion that the sun revolves 
around the earth. 

The possessive attitude toward life, in other words, if allowed to dominate, 
leads to using persons as means. The contributive attitude toward life regards 
persons as ends. Popularly we call the possessive attitude toward life the 


“get” or “take” attitude, and the contributive the “give” attitude. 


Here again the case is not so simple. Even the Golden Rule which 
bids us do unto others as we would that they should do unto us does not 
attempt to make life as simple as Professor Ellwood would make it. The 
development of the self determines the quality of that which we will seek 
for others. There is little to be given unless someone first takes the trouble 
to acquire. It is just at this point that with all of its deplorable misfits 
modern life is wiser than the author’s philosophy. Discussing the service 
ideal in business we are told that there would be “compensation for 
services rendered to society, society determining itself what the just 
compensation would be.”” One wonders whether the person who renders 
the service would have a vote in determining this compensation. 

As one glides rapidly under the leadership of Professor Ellwood in 
the application of the three principles, service, love, and reconciliation, 
over the broad areas of modern society, he is likely to come to the con- 
clusion that religion needs a better service from sociology than the easy- 


going exposition of these principles. Sociology ought to help us under- 
stand why it is so hard to bring the operations of modern society under 
these principles. It ought to help us discover the tough roots of opposi- 
tion which reach down into the past and complicate progress in the 
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present. Ministers are fairly skilful in expounding the principles as 
Professor Ellwood has done in these chapters. Their difficulty lies in 
the diagnosis of social situations close at home where these principles 
are failing or succeeding. Here sociology can render its service. 


ARTHUR E. HOLt 
Bostox, Massacuuserrs 


THE INDIANA SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The statistical survey has proved an important instrument for 
stimulating advance in general education. The survey method has 
now been introduced by Professor Walter S. Athearn and his associ- 
ates into the field of religious education. The /ndiana Survey of 
Religious Education,’ the first volume of which has just been issued 
by the Doran Press, gives facts concerning religious education in 
Indiana so organized and evaluated as to make inevitable great 
changes in present practices in religious education. The church 
cannot ignore the challenge of this survey. Indiana is no worse reli- 
giously than other states. On the contrary it is considered by the experts 
who made the survey as a typical state fairly representing the status 
of religious education throughout the United States. 

The survey is being issued in four volumes. This first volume, 
The Religious Education of Protestants in an American Commonwealth, 
is a summary of the results of the whole survey, and sets forth definite 
conclusions as follows: 

1. The church and religious education plants of Indiana are so far 
below the standards for such plants, as fixed by the committee of church 
and religious education building and equipment experts, that at least 
half of them are not worthy of remodeling; and three of every five 
need rebuilding or almost complete remodeling within the next ten years. 

2. The churches in Indiana assume little responsibility for adminis- 
tering religious education in the local church. The churches are only 
slowly recognizing the church school as an integral part of the church 
organization. There is little agreement between churches on such 
matters as the administration and organization of religious education, 
the duties of officers and teachers, the training these workers should have, 
the integration of young people’s societies, Boy Scout, and other organi- 

The Religious Education of Protestants in an American Commonwealth. Vol. I. 
Indiana Survey of Religious Education. By Walter S. Athearn. New York: Doran, 
1923. 580 pages. $5.00, 
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zations into a real church scheme of religious education. As many as four 
independent and competing church boards are operating or attempting 
to operate educational programs in the local church. 

3. There are such poor records in the church schools that the majority 
of churches are unable to use their data to check up on their own work. 
The survey shows that only one in four pupils are in organized Sunday- 
school classes, and that the median age for all pupils is 11.4 years. The 
Sunday schools lose both boys and girls from twelve on, boys more than 
girls. 

4. Indiana Sunday-school teachers are generally untrained and 
unsupervised, and have no methods for criticizing and developing their 
work as teachers. The median Indiana Sunday-school teacher has 
had fewer than ten weeks of training for her task; 87.7 per cent of the 
Sunday-school teachers “fall below the lowest standard accepted by the 
state for rural public-school teachers in Indiana”; and the denominational 
colleges of Indiana devote thirteen times as much energy to preparing 
teachers for the state schools as for the church schools. 

5. The Indiana Sunday School Association is the most effective of 
all agencies in the state for organizing religious education. This organi- 
zation with only one secretary and no field assistants tries to supervise 
1,092 county, district, and township organizations, and 8,000 officers. 
The conventions supply practically all the supervision possible on this 
basis. These, while good within themselves, cannot give real supervision. 
The denominations contribute little to the organization of religious 
education in the states; such contributions as they make minister more 
to conflict than to co-operation. 

This bulky survey bristles with facts such as the above. These 
facts will serve a good purpose in stimulating a more fundamental 
approach to the task of religious education. However, this survey 
does not face the whole problem. The real tests of religious education 
will be found in character-forming. We greatly need to know what 
kind of behavior boys and girls exemplify as leaders in homes, in the 
community, in the state, in business and social life. With all its valuable 
material, this survey does not give us ways of verifying actual character 
development. 

JosepH M. ARTMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
MERCER, SAMUEL A. B. Tutankhamen and Egyptology. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Co., 1923. xi+100 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Mercer is one of many who have succumbed to the temptation to write a 
popular account of the exciting Tutenkhamon discovery and its background. Such 
an undertaking is wholly laudable; one can only regret that it has been too casually 
carried out. The facts of the discovery, coming at second hand, have suffered on the 
way, as have even the translated “inscriptions of Tutankhamen’s reign,” which have 
been taken uncredited but practically verbatim from Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Volume IT, §§ 1019-41. The most important inscription, that of a great Karnak stela 
discovered just too late to get into Breasted’s book almost 20 years ago, is omitted by 
Mercer too. Coupled with numerous typographical errors one finds also such slips 
as the placing of Boghazkoi in northern Syria (p. 25) instead of Asia Minor, and the 
statement that couches like Tutenkhamon’s were sent by the king of Babylonia to 
Egypt (pp. 6 and 35), whereas the Tell el-Amarna letters when properly interpreted 
(see Knudtzon’s ed., pp. 76-77 and 110-15) match the historic and artistic situation 
as otherwise known, and show that such objects originated instead in Egypt. The 
book is, then, not a safe guide for the uninitiated. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
GELDNER, Kari F. (tr.). Der Rigveda. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 

Ruprecht, 1923. vi+442 pages. $6.30. 

Another contribution to the “Series of Source Books on History of Religions”’ 
being issued from Géttingen. This is the first of three volumes offering a new transla- 
tion of the Rig Veda, with detailed explanatory notes. It contains Books I-IV inclusive. 
Haas, Hans. Bilderatlas sur Religionsgeschichte: 1 Lieferung: Germanische 

Religion. Leipzig: Deichert, 1924. 54 pictures. 

Pictures of objects and inscriptions valuable as source material for the study of the 
religion of the Teutons. 

Kay, Davin M. The Semitic Religions. New York: Scribner, 1923. vii-+-208 
pages. $2.50. 

An interesting attempt to give a bird’s-eye view of the entire field of Semitic 
religion. Such a book may arouse interest in minds not previously in touch with the 
subject but it makes no addition to the sum total of existing knowledge. 

Moore, Georce Foor. The Birth and Growth of Religion. New York: 

Scribner, 1923. vilit178 pages. $1.50. 

The Morse lectures for 1922. A book which presents in attractive form a natural- 
istic interpretation of the origin of religions and a synoptic view of the elements which 
make up the content of the developed religions. 
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Semaine d’Ethnologie Religieuse—Compte Rendu Analytique de la IIT® Session 

tenue a Tilbourg (6-14 Sept. 1922). Enghien: Maison St. Augustin, 1923. 

494 pages. 26 Belgian francs. 

This volume presents a very full report of the most recent conference of the 
scholars of the Roman Catholic church devoted to research in the field of the religious 
sciences. Part I is devoted to general problems of introduction: Part II deals with 
sacrifice and rites of initiation, in the latter connection taking up the mystery cults of 


the ancient world. 
THE BIBLE 


VaN Pett, Jonn Ropert, An Introduction to the Study of the Bible. New 

York: Doran, 1923. 3094 pages. $2.00. 

This is the most comprehensive Jntroduction yet written. It covers both testa- 
ments and it follows them from the beginnings of their literature down to their use and 
value at the present day. The author is familiar with the results of scholarship and 
has handled a vast amount of material interestingly and well. The New Testament is 
not quite so fully treated as the Old. A brief bibliography enables those who wish to 
continue the study to do so. It is an excellent manual for the use of the layman in 


biblical scholarship. 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Bruno, A. Micha und der Herrscher aus der Vorzeit. Leipzig: Deichert, 1923. 
vii+213 pages. $1.15. 

In this study the prophet’s message is interpreted as announcing the overthrow of 
Jerusalem and the restoration of the Kingdom under a messianic prince sprung from 
the rural population, whose birth-place will be Beth-ophra. This interpretation rests 
upon a radical text-criticism that knows no bounds. 

EISELEN, FREDERICK Cart. The Prophetic Books of the Old Testament: Their 
Origin, Contents, and Significance, Vols. I and II. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1923. 314 and 315-628 pages. $2.50 each. 

These volumes bring the author’s series on “ Biblical Introduction” well on toward 
completion. They continue the standards set by their predecessors and so make one 
of the most satisfactory introductions to the Old Testament for the man of the street 
and the non-specialist. They furnish an abundance of information, and they are 
characterized by conservative and cautious scholarship. 

FARBRIDGE, MAuRIcE H. Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism. New 
York: Dutton, 1923. xv+288 pages. $4.50. 

This work brings together a mass of materials from the biblical and Semitic 
fields. Some of the interpretations are forced and great play is given to etymological 
fancy. But much light is thrown upon the significance of numbers, colors, trees, 
flowers, etc., in the biblical Orient. 

Grirritus, J. S.. The Exodus in the Light of Archaeology. London: Robert 
Scott, 1923. 79 pages. 2s. 6d. 

A concise summary of the main facts bearing upon the story of the exodus, from 
which are derived two conclusions: (1) the exact year in which the event occurred, 
(2) the opinion that the Pentateuch is a trustworthy historical document. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Besson, Emtre. Les Logia Agrapha. Bihorel-lez-Rouen: A. L. Legrand, 
1923. 181 pages. F. 7. 
This collection of ‘‘Sayings” of Jesus does not pretend to be a critical edition. 
On the contrary, it aims to assemble for the sake of their religious value all of the words 
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ascribed to Jesus not recorded in the four canonical gospels. Apparently, one is to 
assume the historical reliability of the entire tradition. 
Capoux, A. T. Jesus and Civil Government. New York: Doran, 1923. 

164 pages. $2.00. 

The writer concludes that Jesus’ teaching may not properly be cited in support of 
a thoroughgoing pacifism. Yet non-resistance was an ideal which Jesus held up, 
but not meaning thereby to forbid the corporate use of coercion ‘“‘for the ends of order 
and independence.” 

Dana, H. E. A Manual for the Study of the Greek New Testament. Fort 

Worth: H. E. Dana, 1923. 168 pages. $2.75. 

An abstract of the elemental facts of New Testament Greek grammar, in very 
unattractive typographical form. 

Davis, WitttAM Hersey. Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek Testament. 

New York: Doran, 1923. 251 pages. $2.00. 

As the title implies, this is strictly a book for beginners in the study of the Greek 
New Testament. Pedagogically, it follows traditional lines and if consistently fol- 
lowed will hold the student rigidly during his first year to memorizing inflections. 
DEISSMANN, ADoLF. The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. New York: 

Doran, 1923. 287 pages. $2.00. 

An important study of Jesus and Paul in the light of the personal religion of each. 


Grant, W. M. Ideals of the Early Church. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 192 
pages. $2.00. 

An appreciation, from the point-of-view of homiletical interests, of the Book of 
Acts. The critical position of the author is essentially that of Ramsay, hence he is 
able to discover in Acts “‘a body of religious truth, pure and changeless in value for 
the twentieth century as for the first.” 

Mitum, J. Parton. Art Thou a King, Then? New York: Doran. 158 
pages. $1.25. 

A presentation of the significant aspects of the life of Jesus, with a liberal use of 
homiletic and semi-allegorical interpretation so as to enable moderns to feel what the 
writer believes to have been the original valuation of Jesus by the gospel writers. 
RavER, Max. Die “Schwachen” in Korinth und Rom nach den Paulusbriefen. 

Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co., 1923. xvi+i1g2 pages. 4 Swiss 

Francs. 

A problem first raised in acute form nearly a century ago is here re-examined in 
the light of its history and of the more recent religionsgeschichiliche method. The 
author concludes that the “‘weak” were a group of Christians that had fallen prey 
to certain heathen ascetic notions inspired by belief in the demonic presence in sacrificial 
meat or by the teachings of the Orphic-Pythagorean mysteries. 

Ropertson, A. T. A Translation of Luke’s Gospel. New York: Doran, 1923. 

242 pages. $2.50. 

A translation which aims to embody the results of a grammatical study of the 
Greek by bringing into prominence shades of meaning discovered in particular forms 
and constructions of the original. In type, the translation is verbatim rather than 
ad sensum. 
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SNOWDEN, JAMES H. The Making and Meaning of the New Testament. New 

York: Macmillan, 1923. xvi+311 pages. $2.50. 

This volume is another example of the type of New Testament “Introduction” 
that is becoming a favorite with certain writers in these days. It is a summary, and 
often necessarily superficial, survey of the whole field of New Testament study covering 
not only the ground of the older introductions, but also the contemporary world 
(Jewish and gentile), life of Jesus, history of the apostolic age, and history of the canon 
and text. In many of these fields modern critical literature has been used but scantily. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

Almanach Catholique Francais pour 1924. Paris: Librairie Bloud & Gay, 1924. 
576 pages. F. 5. 

An almanac giving outstanding events of 1923, recommendations for social life, 
literary productions of the Catholic church. Though designed for Roman Catholics, 
there is much useful information for Protestants. 

BAKETEL, OLIVER S. The Methodist Year Book, 1924. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1924. 351 pages. $0.50. 

This contains historical data on the conferences, the names of officials of the 
various denominational organizations, and exhaustive statistical data relating to 
membership and benevolence. 

BousseT, WILHELM. Apophthegmata: Studien zur Geschichie des iiltesten 
Ménchtums. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. viilit+341 pages. 24 Swiss Francs. 
Three very significant pieces of literary criticism in the field of early Christian 

monasticism have been brought together in this volume, posthumously published 

under the supervision of Theodor Hermann and Gustav Kriiger. 

CAsE, SHIRLEY Jackson. The Social Origins of Christianity. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. viit263 pages. $2.50. 

A new reading of the early history of Christianity in the light of the social experi- 
ences of its adherents first in their Jewish environment and later in the Mediterranean 
world at large until the time of Constantine. 

McGirrert, ARTHUR CusHMAN. The God of the Early Christians. New 
York: Scribner, 1924. 200 pages. $1.75. 

An exceptionally suggestive historical survey of early Christian religious thinking, 
considering particularly the gentile world, where the worship of Jesus Christ was 
primary and the God of the Jews of secondary importance. The development of 
theological thought from this angle gives a fresh survey of a familiar field. 

Norton, FREDERICK OWEN. The Rise of Christianity. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. xxvi+269 pages. $2.00. 

Primarily a textbook for the use of college students or other classes of like grade, 
yet the materials are presented in such form that the general reader may readily use 
the book as an introduction to the history of Christianity in the New Testament 


period. 
SepGWIick, Henry Dwicut. Ignatius Loyola. New York, Macmillan, 1923. 
xili+399 pages. $3.00. 
Written in appreciation of Jesuit achievements in North and particularly South 
America to give a scientific interpretation of a much-loved and hated religious hero. 
Chapter delimitations are apt and style is attractive. Some correspondence is included. 
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The treatment seems impartial and is highly readable. An excellent bibliography 
is attached. Documentation is thorough though not conveniently attached to the 
body of the text. 

SHILLITO, EDWARD. Frangots Coillard. New York: Doran, 1923. 235 pages. 
$1.50. 

The principal events in the life of Coillard are well known, and this new study of 
them does not attempt to add fresh material. It does tell the story, however, in a 
fascinating style, and is one of the most graphic and interesting of missionary 
biographies. 

STRZYGOWSKI, JOSEF. Origin of Christian Church Art (tr. by Darton, O. M., 
and BRAUNHOLTZ, H. J.). New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1923. xviit+267 pages. $12.00. 

An important discussion by a writer whose life-work has been a study of the 
formative influences exerted by Asia upon the artistic development of Europe. The 
traditional view that Christian art had its beginnings in Rome, particularly in the 
catacombs, and that the immediate sources of its inspiration were Greco-Roman, is 
denied. The historical genesis of Christian art, exhibited in the construction and 
decoration of churches, is found in the Nearer East. This interpretation is of especial 
interest to the student of early Christianity since it comes at a time when other phases 
of the new religion’s complex development are being discovered to have combined 
oriental with Greco-Roman factors, e.g., oriental mystery-religions and Greek philo- 
sophical tendencies. 

DOCTRINAL 

BALMFOoRTH, Henry. Is Christian Experience an Illusion? New York: 
Doran, 1923. xvi+139 pages. $1.75. 

A Student Christian Movement publication. Recognizing that the most serious 
critical difficulties confronting thoughtful Christians today arise from the investigations 
of modern psychology, this book discusses frankly the meaning and the validity of the 
Christian religious experience. It is a wholesome discussion, setting things in good 
perspective and correcting some current psychological extravagances. 

Brown, WILLIAM ApAms. Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy. 
New York: Scribner, 1923. xiv+223 pages. $2.25. 

A study of the different types of Christianity in terms of social organization rather 
than in terms of doctrinal disputes. Catholicism, individualism, and the religion 
of co-operative democracy are suggestively studied. 

Kinc, HENRY CHURCHILL. Seeing Life Whole. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
ix+163 pages. $1.50. 

An exposition of ‘‘a Christian philosophy of life,’ 
scientific, psychological, value, personal and ethical, philosophical, and biblical and 
Christian. Like President King’s other books, it furnishes many suggestive aspects 
of a sane religious idealism. 

Mouton, Witrrm J. The Certainty of God. New York: Doran. 106 
pages. $1.50. 

A Student Christian Movement handbook treating the conventional ideas of 
Christian theology in a fresh literary style, with the primary aim of exhibiting the 
spiritual power of religion. The book is well adapted to deepen the religious life of 
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taking a sixfold approach— 


the not too critical student. 
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Otto Rupotr. Aufsdtse das Numinése Betreffend. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1923. 
viii+258 pages. M. 35. 
Supplementary discussions called forth by comments and criticisms on the book 


mentioned below. 


Orto, Rupotr. Das Heilige tiber oder Irrationale in der Idee des Géttlichen und 
sein Verhdltnis zum Rationalen. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1923. vilit228 
pages. M. 5s. 

* An eleventh edition of a discussion first published in 1917, in which the author 
expounds in detail the manifestations and meaning of the conception of sacredness 
(das Numinise) as the heart of religion. 

SCHWEITZER, ALBERT (tr. by JOANNA Powers). Christianity and the Religions 
of the World. New York: Doran, 1923. 93 pages. $1.2 
A persuasive presentation of the claim of Christianity to pre-eminence among the 

religions of the world by one who is at once a careful scholar, a philosophic thinker, 


and a religious man. 


Stupson, W. J. SPARROW. Modernism and the Person of Christ. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse Publishing Co., 1923. 104 pages. $2.00. 

A characteristic high-church argument. The gist of the matter is in the state- 
ments, ‘‘We may cordially welcome Restatement so long as it retains the original 
statement unimpaired.” ‘The function of the Church was to keep that which was 
entrusted to its charge. And that which was entrusted was the doctrine of the 
Incarnation.”” A mind dominated by such presuppositions easily proves that the 
modernist has betrayed the faith and remains blissfully unaware that the arguments 
advanced beg the whole question. 

STAFFORD, RussELL HENRY. Finding God. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 

219 pages. $1.50. 

A series of discussions, apparently delivered as addresses, interpreting the main 
aspects of a “liberal” faith. No very profound critical questions are touched, but the 
reasonableness and the spiritual power of a Christocentric faith are effectively presented. 
WIcuT, FrANcis Asa. The Kingdom of God or The Reign of Heaven among Men. 

New York: Revell, 1923. 256 pages. $1.50. 

An exposition and defense of premillennialism. 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES D. The Gospel of Fellowship (Cole Lectures for 1923). 

New York: Revell, 1923. 213 pages. $1.50. 

The last literary production of the late Bishop Williams, setting forth the gospel 


of social co-operation with all the eloquence and passion which marked his messages. 


MISSIONS 
Hottom, D.C. (ed.).. The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa. 
A Year Book of Christian Work. Japan: Federation of Christian Missions, 


1923. viit6097 pages. $2.50. 

In view of the fact that the year 1922 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the first Protestant Japanese Church, an attempt is made in this volume to 
appraise the status of the Christian cause in Japan at the end of a half-century of work, 


as well as to give the customary annual report for Japan and Korea. 
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KERSCHNER, MABEL GARDNER. Young Japan. New York: Missionary 

Education Movement, 1923. 64 pages and 1 map. Paper, $0.40. 

An intermediate Mission study course composed of eight suggested programs. 
The course seeks to stimulate both leaders and groups to study Japanese life through 
the printed page, plays, and actual friendships, to the end of developing a brotherly 
feeling for these neighbors, and a deeper appreciation of the church as the chief agency 
of Godly friendships. A fine bibliography. 

MANUEL, JOYCE CONSTANCE. Better Americans. New York: Council for Home 

Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1923. v-+114 pages. $0.60. 

A twelve-session Junior Home Mission Course based on becoming better Amer- 
icans. The course follows the discussion method and the discovery of truths by the 
pupils themselves. More concrete things now needed in American life could have 
been presented. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Enock, ARTHUR Guy. The Problem of Armaments. New York: Macmillan, 

1923. xiit196 pages. $1.50. 

A careful summary of the armaments and war expenditures of the great nations, 
as the basis for an appeal for disarmament. The tables of statistics reveal the appalling 
cost of war. 

FoLey, Hamitton. Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1923. 271 pages. 

A compilation from addresses and writings of Mr. Wilson, setting forth his interpre- 
tation of the intent of the League of Nations. 

GARDNER, GEORGE, and NICHOLSON, SYDNEY H. A Manual of English Church 

Music. New York: Macmillan, 1923. viiit322 pages. $4.00. 

A dictionary of forms and usages of the music of Anglican churches, with particular 
reference to the more formal and the highly liturgical tendencies. The work will be 
useful to those included within this limitation, and will also interest organists, 
ministers, and musical directors whose inclinations are classical and traditional. 
Hosson, E. W. The Domain of Natural Science. New York: Macmillan, 

1923. Xvi+510 pages. $6.50. 

The Gifford Lectures, delivered by a professor of mathematics. The lectures 
are mainly devoted to a clear, objective exposition of the development, scope, and 
achievements of the various sciences. The lecturer holds that science, as such, deals 
solely with phenomena. It can admit the possibility of any ontology which does not 
interfere with its exploration of phenomena. It thus has no quarrel with philosophical 
theism. Indeed the fact that phenomena are rationally explained by science suggests 
an intelligent ordering of the universe. 

WILSON, CLARENCE TRUE, and PICKETT, DEETS. The Case for Prohibition. 

New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1923. 274 pages. $1.75. 

A vigorous appeal for the support of the prohibition amendment, based on a 
good historical survey of the prohibition movement and the assembling of valuable 
statistical information. 

Wo tre, A. B. Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. xiv+354 pages. $3.50. 

A study of the social attitudes indicated by the words in the title, with a characteri- 
zation of the ethical principles prevailing in each. The author pleads for a thorough- 
going use of scientific method as a means of substituting reasonable and fair-minded 
attitudes for those growing out cf prejudice and group passion. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ATHEARN, WALTER S., EVENDEN, E. S., HANson, W. L., and CHALMERS, 

Wituiam FE. The Religious Education of Protestants in an American 

Commonwealth. New York: Doran, 1923. 580 pages. $5.00. 

The first from the press of four volumes giving the results of the Indiana Survey of 
Religious Education begun by the Interchurch World Movement and completed by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. The first volume interprets the significant 
results of tae whole survey. Professor Athearn, the director of the survey, and his asso- 
ciates present facts as to the present status in Indiana of church school buildings, the 
organization and administration of religious education in the local church, child account- 
ing:in the church school, teachers and supervision of teachers, and supervision and pro- 
motion of religious education. The committee used the sampling method in surveying 
2506 selected church schools out of 6,402 in Indiana. They believe, however, that their 


findings fairly represent the entire state and develop standards and conclusions for the 
state that are applicable as well to the United States in general. Any interested in 


organizing and developing religious education should certainly have these volumes. 


Christian Citizenship in High School. New York: Doran, 1923. 151 pages. 
$0.50. 

A problem Bible study course largely prepared by six high-school students with 
advice and help from their leader. Suggestive as to method. 

CooPER, JOHN M. Play Fair. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1923. 
viit 246 pages. $0.75. 

A very attractive little book, written for the purpose of helping boys and girls 
of the Catholic faith to know what the Catholic church in America stands for, and what 
a real member of this group does. Any good turn, sympathy, fair play, etc., is put in 
a very interesting historical perspective, and will certainly help the youth to be intelli- 
gent in his church. Books like this are needed for all denominations. 

DANIELSON, Frances Wetp. Child Types and the Changing Child. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. 1923. 129 pages. $1.00. 

A stimulating book by a much practiced worker with children, who sets forth in 
types of children the crisis situations teachers and parents must help the little ones to 
successfully work through. 

Extor, Erne, Cook. The House on the Edge of Things. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1923. 100 pages. $2.00. 

A fairy story brimful of appeal to boys and girls and suggestive of sterling moral 
qualities. Children will delight in these pages. 

SADLER, ALFRED J. Story-Sermons for Juniors. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1923. 224 pages. $1.50. 

Forty-two story sermons for juniors using anecdotes, homely sayings, nature 
illustrations. Somewhat choppy. 

SHIPPEN, EUGENE RODMAN and ELizABetH Biount. “The Nativity’ and 
“The Consecration of Sir Galahad.” Boston: Beacon Press, 1923. 38 
pages. S1.50. 

Two symbolic pageants, ““The Nativity” for Christmas, and the “Consecration 
of Sir Galahad” for Easter, to be used as regular periods of worship by the church. 
These pageants breathe devotion, develop reverence and wholesome wonder, and 
demonstrate the use and value of the dramatic principle, i.e., the imaginative participa- 
tion in great living, in worship. Spendidly illustrated. 

















